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INTRODUCTORY 

My late friend, Ruthven C. Smith, was called 
a queer fellow, yet he had his good qualities and 
his warm friends. For many years his old book- 
shop was a literary landmark in Boston ; and when 
his vulgar, money-loving landlord forced him to 
close its doors, a sigh of regret went up from the 
score of bibliomaniacs who frequented the place. 
Nor did our regrets spring from reasons wholly 
selfish, for it was not within the knowledge of his 
closest friends that any of us had ever obtained 
from Smith a single one of his known treasures. 
It was for other and more subtle reasons we 
sighed. 

The old store had a history rimning back to 
colonial times. The "Comer Book-Shop" had 
seen the first awakenings of American literary life, 
and had become a fixture in the lives of many 
people — in fact in the life of the city itself — and it 
was a distinct shock to find its doors closed to 
its friends for the first time. 

The spirit of sordid commercialism had never 
entered the old shop during Smith's tenure; for 
with him the sale of a rare book was like parting 
with an old and dear friend, while the purchase of 
one seemed to extend the horizon of his life. 
With him the keeping of the old shop had been a 
labour of love and duty. It was one of the last of 
those old-time nooks — part book-store, part haunt 
of litterateurs and collectors — and seemed a place 
apart from this hurrying modem world. Those 
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who entered its doors were constrained to speak 
with lowered voices and walk with unsounding 
steps, as if they feared to invoke the displeasure of 
the genii of the archaic volumes with which the 
place was filled. 

Smith had a way of gathering up from the four 
quarters of the earth many rare and curious books 
of great antiquity and value; but he had also a 
way of storing them up in his private corner of 
the store, where they were safe from the prying 
eyes of the public. Fortimate indeed the novice 
who was permitted even to thumb through his 
sacred treasures. Few knew more of first editions, 
unexpurgated editions, or suppressed editions, or 
were better versed in the book-craft of the day, 
though he professed to hold it in contempt. To 
know him intimately was indeed an education in 
books and their makers. 

No literary altruist was Smith ; yet he owned no 
selfish motives when he denied the public its coveted 
glimpse at the treasures guarded so rever- 
ently in the famous Comer. "Let them show a 
genuine literary affection," he was wont to say, 
"and at once they are members of the Circle with 
all the privileges of its oldest members; but vul- 
gar curiosity and intellectual vanity cannot fel- 
low with my comrades of the Comer." 

As Smith never sold a book of value, the source 
of the wealth he invested in his musty old volumes 
was a mystery to all who had troubled themselves 
to think of the matter; unless, indeed, I may ex- 
cept the few who knew the mean way in which he 
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lived, denying himself every luxury and every 
comfort in order to accumulate rare books with 
the modest income he derived from some inheri- 
ted securities and from his own labour. There- 
fore little surprise was shown when his landlord 
closed the doors of the old store because of a 
year's arrearage of rent. 

Smith's personality was singularly attractive to 
his friends, and as singularly repellent to those 
who did not imderstand him. In person he was 
tall, dark and cadaverous. His sombre clothing 
himg loosely about his attenuated form; his face 
was long and solemn looking, his eyes black and 
piercing, his hair thin and dark and slightly 
streaked with gray. Withal he was a man to at- 
tract attention, though by no means an attractive 
man. He was little given to speech, but pon- 
dered deeply on the past, of which he seemed a 
part. 

As I said before, a sigh of regret went up from 
the favoured frequenters of the place when Smith 
was made to close its doors; for, despite his cx- 
clusiveness and his peculiarities — and perhaps 
because of these very qualities — ^he was a favour- 
ite with all who had passed into the inner shrine 
to view and handle the sacred mysteries of the 
famous Corner. And so, a few days later, when 
a well-to-do uncle died and left him sole heir to a 
modest fortime, there was great rejoicing among 
the habitues of the old book-store, to whom this 
opportune death seemed a little like the interposi- 
tion of a kind providence to save a land-mark. 
Now, thought we, the doors of our favourite haimt 
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will again be opened, and life will resume the even 
tenor of its way. 

But we were mistaken. Smith paid up his 
debts, sold or gave away the trash that filled the 
store, and carted off the real treasures to his 
rooms. Why he did this we never knew. We 
had supposed him wedded to the place. The old 
shop passed into other hands, and was surrend- 
ered to base commercial uses. 

After this change in his manner of life we sel- 
dom saw the old collector; and more and more 
he gave himself up to his beloved books. Finally 
he dropped out of the circle completely; and, as 
time passed, became but a shadowy memory to 
his one-time friends. 

One day, late in the summer of 1907, chance 
threw in my way a copy of a rare and valuable 
book — an old Caxton of the year 1477. It was Riv- 
ers' translation from the French of the "Dictes 
and Sayeings of the Philosophers," contain- 
ing, as the publisher quaintly says, "many grete, 
notable and wyse sayeings of the philosophers," 
the translation of which Lord Rivers "had right 
wel and connyngly made and translated into 
right good and fayr English." I bought it at 
a price that collectors would look upon as low, yet 
which would purchase a small library of modern 
works. It was a great treasure, and I was highly 
elated at my fortunate find. I showed it to my 
friends, of course, and in certain circles it was 
much discussed for a time. 

Two days later Smith made me a visit in my 
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rooms. His face was more cadaverous and sol- 
emn looking than I had ever seen it before. He 
had little to say, and was long in revealing the 
object of his call. Instinctively I knew that it 
had to do with the Caxton. But I was determined 
that he should introduce the subject. At last 
he said: — 

"I hear you have made a valuable find?" 

"Yes," I assented. 

"A genuine Caxton of the year 1477, I am 
told?" he continued inquiringly. 

"I have no reason to doubt its genuineness," 
I replied. 

"Will you permit me to examine it?" he asked. 

I handed him the volume. He turned the yel- 
low fly-leaf and read on the title page in ancient 
black letter: 

"Emprynted at the Almonesrye^ Westmonester^ 

MCCCCLXXVUr 

He turned its pages. The unsightly volume, with 
its rough edges, its rude type in Caxton Gothic, 
its obsolete words and phrases and ancient 
orthography, had a strange influence upon the 
man. To me, as I looked upon the scene, there 
seemed a peculiar harmony between Smith and 
the book — a sort of family resemblance, as it 
were — ^and the aptness of the nom de plume un- 
der which he contributed an occasional article to 
the magazines and book reviews, forced itself 
on my mind. "Old Black Letter" he had called 
himself. 
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He pored over the volume for at least thirty 
minutes, and returned it at last with a sigh that 
seemed like the parting of soul and body. 

"There is no doubt of its genuineness," said he. 
"I have been searching for that book for three 
years, and have found it but to lose it. I am glad, 
though, that it has fallen into good hands." -iVnd 
he fell into a deep and long-continued silence. 

The utter dejection of the man touched me 
strangely. At last he raised his head and asked : — 

"You would not sell the book?" 

His voice had no note of hope in it. He knew 
my love of books. The minute before I had no 
notion of parting with my new-found treasure, 
and, even now, it was with some sort of surprise 
that I heard the answer that I made. It was as 
if another person had spoken with my mouth. 

"I had not thought of parting with it," was 
the reply I made; "but as you desire it so much, 
you may have it at its cost to me." 

My words acted upon Smith as a powerful stim- 
ulant acts upon a spent debauchee, or as the dis- 
covery of a great treasure upon a confirmed miser. 
His face assumed an animation entirely new to it, 
and he thanked me with tears in his eyes and ela- 
tion in his voice. He urged me to accept a sum 
greatly in excess of the amount I had expended 
on the book. This, however, I declined to do, but 
accepted his check only for the sum I had paid for 
the volume. 

The real friendship between Smith and me dated 
from that evening. Before he left me he had my 
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promise to visit him in his rooms next day to in- 
spect his new treasures. On the next evening I 
made him the first of many calls. 

This was the beginning of an intimate friend- 
ship; and, as we were more and more together, I 
seemed to grow more and more into his confidence. 
That old Caxton proved the entering wedge to 
the real affections of "Old Black Letter." One 
day he unbosomed himself completely, and, great- 
ly to my surprise, told me it was his intention to 
make me his heir. 

"Yes," said he, "you shall have my books and 
my money when I am through with them. I am 
getting old, and have no near relatives. I have 
been asked to leave my priceless volumes to 
museums and libraries ; but I will not. I could not 
rest easy in my grave should they be turned over 
to the public for the rabble (Smith despised the 
rabble) to stare at and thumb through. You 
shall have them — on that I am resolved — and I 
trust they will bring to you the same joy that 
they have brought to me. There they are — more 
than a thousand of them — and not one of them 
under two hundred years old. The fiood of modem 
books will never lessen their value, for good books, 
like choice wines, grow better with age. Too 
many of our new books debauch and enervate ; but 
old ones elevate and exhilarate. 

"Something should be done to check the pres- 
ent deluge of poor books. I think that all new 
works should be laid away in manuscript for at 
least fifty years. At the end of that period a 
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committee of scholars from every section of the 
country should assemble to pass upon their mer- 
its. Those that received the approval of this 
committee should be published; but those that 
failed to meet with favour should be laid away for 
another fifty years, when another committee should 
pass upon them. If they should again fail to 
pass, they should be laid away for a third period 
of fifty years ; and failing to pass this last examin- 
ation, the manuscripts should be burned as value- 
less. 

"I have long had in mind a work that I mean 
to write in my last days ; and if the matter may be 
arranged, I shall place the manuscript in the pub- 
lic library, under seal, together with a sum of 
money that will insure its publication at the end of 
fifty years if the librarians of the principal cities 
of that time think it worthy." 

This was one of the longest speeches Smith 
was ever kno^n to make. It did not, perhaps, 
express his real sentiments regarding new books; 
but in this way he voiced his contempt of mod- 
em authorship, for it was one of his hobbies that 
literature is in its decay. But, if it was one of his 
longest speeches, it was also one of his last. He 
did not complete his contemplated book; nor did 
he even begin it. In just two weeks from that 
day I entered his rooms and found him dead in 
his chair, the beloved Caxton clasped tightly in 
his hands. 

True to his promise, he had made me his sole 
heir; and his little fortune in money, and his 
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priceless treasures in books, passed into my hands. 

Many of these volumes are sole survivors of 
their editions, so far as known; and I have been 
asked by some of my friends to render into mod- 
em English a few of these ancient works, as it is 
their belief that they will now find a kindlier recep- 
tion from the public than may have met them on 
their first publication. 

Out of the many volumes at hand I have selected 
"The Unstrung Bow" for first republication. 
This selection is not made because it is superior to 
all others, for it is not ; nor yet because it is more 
ancient, for it is not. But it is among those I 
have arbitrarily selected as candidates for public 
favour; and because it is comprised within the 
limits of a single small volume, I have placed it 
first before the reading public. 

It appears to have been written about the year 
1679; and, while many of its words are now ob- 
solete, I have endeavoured, while rendering it in- 
to modem English, to preserve, at least in some 
slight measure, the author's style, realising, the 
while, that the changes made necessary by the cen- 
turies will make the departure from the original 
very radical indeed. 

On the fly-leaf, in Smith's well-known handwrit- 
ing, I find the following explanatory note : — 

**Once the property of Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
la/nd, by whose orders the entire edition was seized 
before distribution, and, with this exception, 
destroyed, because of certain paragraphs contained 
herein reflecting upon her royal father and mother 
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in a manner that did not meet with her approval,** 
Three and a quarter centuries have passed since 
the first publication of this history; and during 
these years it has been as secure from the eyes 
of the world as if stored in manuscript awaiting 
the fiat of Smith's congress of scholars to call it 
into first life. The republication of the work at 
this time, I doubt not, would meet with Smith's 
approval were he alive; but the substitution of 
modem English and modem type-faces for renais- 
sance English and ancient black letter, doubtless 
would be looked upon with extreme disfavour by 
that most singular of individuals. However, 
here is the book. 



CHAPTER I 

In which his majesty, Henry Eighth, enlists my 
support in a private project. 

I have long promised my children that some day 
I should write down the history of the strange ad- 
ventures of my early manhood that gave to me so 
true a life companion and to them so good a moth- 
er; and, now that my grandchildren have added 
their pleas to those of their parents, and that 
her gracious majesty, the queen of England, whose 
own father and mother had no small part in the 
first shaping of these adventures, hath asked it, 
methinks I can no longer refuse so simple a re- 
quest. And I am the more urged to it at the 
present time that the hastening years give warning 
that I must delay no longer if I would keep my 
word to my family and the queen ; yet I must as- 
sert that my desire has always been to do this 
thing, though long held from it by the endless 
demands of a busy life. 

I have a conceit that it could have been better 
done some thirty years agone, for at eighty-one 
some details may escape the mind, however vivid- 
ly the leading facts may have graven themselves 
on the brain. And if at times this lack of detail 
mar the story, I can only say that these adven- 
tures, as I look back upon them, seem even to me 
to be dream-like and vague, like half-forgotten 
tales of Wonderland. 

Then, too, it may be held unbecoming, and may- 

11 
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hap rightly so, that I should tell of my own deeds ; 
but my excuse must be that I think them strange 
enough to be written down. Yet, were there an- 
other than myself to make the record, gladly 
should I leave the matter to him, whoever he might 
be. But these things that I write of I have seen 
with mine own eyes and done with my two hands, 
and it is very possible they must be told by me or 
not at all. 

Nor shall I seek a foreign language — as is done 
so often in this day — ^to set my story in; for I 
seek for it no immortality, but desire only to 
give to my family and my friends a short account 
of my own life, and to set forth for them a brief 
description of the manners and customs of a 
strange people, and the sore trials that fell upon a 
happy race. 

With this premise, I will to my story, assuring 
my readers at the start that in it I shall try to 
avoid the style of speech so popular in court 
circles at this day ; for its studied artificiality, in- 
sipid periods, tiring elegancies and polished in- 
directness have found small favour in my eyes; 
but, rather, as was the custom in my youth, shall 
I drive straight at the substance of my story and 
have done with it. 

Now my father. Lord Henry Morton, (or More- 
ton as it once was written) was a man with whom 
education, and especially the languages, found 
much favour; and because of this I received a 
schooling that early in the century was counted 
very good indeed; though now it would be com- 
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mon enough, thanks to the love of learning 
wrought by the invention of printing and to the 
patronage of the good queen. As I was a yoimger 
son in a large family, I had no hope of succeed- 
ing to the peerage; but, through my father's in- 
fluence at court, and because of my early mas- 
tery of the languages, I foimd myself at the age 
of twenty-three in the responsible post of secre- 
tary to his majesty. King Henry Eighth, peace 
be with his soul. 

Although a king of good sort and parts, Henry 
was as fond of women as any king in Christendom, 
as history must attest ; and so fierce of temper was 
he that none durst stand in the way of his desires. 
And so, when Mistress Anne Boleyn came to the 
court in the fifteenth year of his reign, it was with 
some misgivings that I noted the attentions she re- 
ceived from the king ; for it had long been a matter 
of pledge Hwixt Sir Thomas Boleyn and my father 
that Anne should be my wife as soon as I should 
attain the position at court that the standing of 
my father's family entitled me to expect. And, 
now that I was made secretary to his majesty, I 
began to look forward to the consummation of 
this pledge ; for, of a truth, I was not insensible to 
the charms of a fair woman, and Anne was a lady 
of great and striking beauty. 

Her long residence at the French court had given 
her all the graces and elegancies of a queen, 
which, added to her own natural charms — ^them- 
selves of no mean order — easily made hers the 
most charming figure at the court. Of her many 
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attractions of person and her talents I need say no 
more, for her sad and dramatic ending hath made 
her life and personality a study for all ages ; and 
the late accession of her daughter to the throne 
hath served to bring her history prominently be- 
fore the present generation. She had her good 
qualities, this I will avow ; and, if these were mixed 
with bad, as latter reports had it, why, I am truly 
grateful that 'twas left to others than myself to 
find them out. Myself I knew no worse fault in 
her than ambition, and if she had shortcomings 
I knew naught of, she hath taken them before God, 
by whom alone they are to be judged. 

The attentions of Henry, and the gossiping 
tongues of the court, disquieted me greatly; but 
when I sought out Anne, and, with my arm about 
her waist, gently reproached her for her seeming 
forwardness in accepting the king's gifts and ad- 
vances with so much openness and with apparent 
pleasure, she burst into tears and assured me with 
broken voice that 'twas I alone that she loved. 
Whereupon my heart was much softened, and on 
my knees I asked forgiveness, advising her, the 
while, howbeit, to seek some excuse that would 
carry her from the dangers of the court to the 
safety of her father's hall. 

This advice, however, was not to Anne's liking, 
for her merry disposition and lively French man- 
mers fitted her for the excitement and frivolity of 
Henry's court ; and she was loath to exchange the 
glitter and glamour that there surrounded her for 
the dullness of her father's home. 
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So she remained near the king, and did not seek 
to hold herself aloof from him; and matters went 
from bad to worse imtil one day there was a 
mighty quarrel 'twixt Queen Catherine and her- 
self that set the tongues of all the court a-wagging. 
Again I sought out Anne, and with no gentle voice 
urged her to leave the court ; but this time, whilst 
still professing love for me, she was strangely 
changed from the time I knew her heart to be 
wholly mine. And when I spoke to her again of 
the attentions of the king, and of the scandal the 
wagging tongues were making of the matter, she 
smiled darkly as she said: — 

"He is the king, Robert, and his word with 
most of us is law." 

"It need not be law to you, if you will place 
yourself imder your father's care, or become my 
wife at once!" I cried hotly. 

"Nay; I dare do neither, Robert," said she. 
**The king will not have it so ; and were it given out 
that we were shortly to be wed, 'twould bring ruin 
on both you and me." 

Then, dropping her voice to a tragic whisper, 
she continued: — 

"Robert the king wills that I shall be his wife ! 
He would put away the present queen and call me 
to his side. Is't not a pretty prospect?" 

"Ay, truly it is," I responded bitterly ; "a pros- 
pect that, if realised, will bring you naught but 
bitterness and despair, and fill your life with vain 
regrets !" 

Truly, my words were prophetic, and I doubt 
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not they were oftener than once recalled by Anne 
in her later agony and despair, when she came to 
feel and know the utter vanity of fame, the sound- 
ing emptiness of honours and the evanescence of 
worldly pride and ambition. 

"Nay, nay, Robert !" she cried in the same agi- 
tated voice; "you know how well I love you! 
Even a king cannot change that! It is with me 
now and alway. But there are things no wo- 
man may do ; and if I seem to put you from me, I 
do it from no will of mine nor lack of love for you. 
Oh, Robert, Robert ! You know little of the temp- 
tations that here surround me, or you would pity 
me now that I must yield! Oh, the shame of it! 
Loving you, I must yield to. Henry ! Robert, I 
must wed the king; but you shall always, as in 
our childhood, be my lover. No power of earth 
can put my love from me, and it is all yours, now 
and ever !" 

Now a love of this kind was little to my liking ; 
and my face went hot with anger, while I cried 
out fiercely, yet not without a feeling of despair 
for myself and of great pity for the Lady Anne. 

"Madam," I cried, "there are things that even 
the king of England may not do ; and this is one 
of them: To come between a subject and his wife. 
If it is your desire, I will resign you to the king's 
arms ; if it is not, have done with this folly and be- 
come my wife at once! Shall it be the king and 
power, or Robert Morton and happiness?" And 
I held out my arms to her, as if, forsooth, a choice 
could be made 'twixt England's king and his hire- 
ling secretary. 
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She said no more, but slowly shook her head 
as she moved from me. I saw that her mind was 
fixed; and, turning on my heel, I strode fiercely 
away, for it grieved and angered me mightily to 
be supplanted, even by the king. When alone in 
my chamber I raged and cursed and planned ; but 
all to no purpose. With Anne ambition-blind and 
the king lust-driven, I knew I should contend 
against their plans to no purpose and with great 
danger to myself. 

Next day, howbeit, her father carried her off 
to Hever, his seat in Kent, which proceeding dis- 
pleased the king mightily. For three days he was 
in a sullen fury, and kept those about him all 
a-tremble. On the third day he sent for me, and 
at his dictation, I wrote at length on affairs of 
state to the emperor, Charles Fifth of Spain ; for 
at that time these two monarchs — ^the greatest in 
Christendom — ^were very friendly. Only recently 
had Charles made a visit to England, and the 
year before Henry had sailed to Spain. 

When we had finished, the king lapsed into a 
moody silence that was broken only by his heavy 
sighs. At last he turned to me and said slowly, 
as if carefully weighing his words: — 

"Morton,'* said he, "I have a task of great 
moment for you; and if you serve me well, your 
reward is certain.'* 

"My poor abilities are at the service of my 
king," I answered loyally. 

"You may know, Morton," he continued heavily. 
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"that my conscience long hath smote me sorely 
concerning my early marriage with my brother's 
widow. I am persuaded that 'tis a thing griev- 
ously wrong that she should share my bed. And, 
indeed, 'tis some two years gone since first I put 
her privately away. Now I would have you 
journey to Rome without delay and seek an audi- 
ence with the holy father, Clement. When in 
his august presence I would have you appeal to 
him with all your eloquence and wit, and by all 
the thousand subtle arts you can employ, to grant 
me a decree of divorcement from Catherine, with 
permission to wed the Lady Anne, daughter of 
my old friend. Sir Thomas Boleyn !" 

As he spoke I was conscious that the king 
watched me closely from his half-closed eyes ; but, 
despite all my efforts toward self-control, I felt 
the hot blood moimt swiftly to my cheeks. 

"If such is your majesty's wish, and the wish of 
the Lady Anne, I will go," I answered with some 
steadiness, "though 'tis little I love the task." 

"How now, Morton?" returned the king, with 
a grim humour in his voice; " 'twas only the mo- 
ment gone that you did place your services wholly 
at the disposal of your king; but now you do in- 
clude the Lady Anne?" 

"Your majesty knows," I returned boldly, "that 
the Lady Anne is pledged to me in marriage ; and 
were I not convinced that this matter accords with 
her desires, I should combat it, nor should I stir 
hence, for there are things that even a king cannot 
ask of subject!" 
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His eyes went up at this, and glittered coldly 
as he asked: — 

"You accept the commission, then?" 

"I do,'* was my response, "and I stand ready 
to embark at your majesty's pleasure; though I 
tell you here and now that I love not the task!'* 

"Simpson shall share in the undertaking,*' said 
Henry, making no note of the latter part of my re- 
ply, "and if you do well the both of you shall be 
ennobled on return. I would have you see Wol- 
sey ere you go, and he will instruct you in the 
arguments that may be brought to bear upon the 
holy father. I rely upon you. Farewell !" And 
he waved his hand in dismissal. 

Next day I was dispatched to Hever, bearing a 
message from Henry to Anne, written by my own 
hand, that read as follows: — * 

"These shall be only to advertise you that this 
bearer and his fellow be dispatched with as many 
things to compass our matter, and to bring it to 
pass, as our wits could imagine or devise; which 
brought to pass, as I trust, by their diligence, it 
shall be shortly, you and I shall have our desired 
end, which should be more to my heart's ease, and 
more quietness to my mind, than any other thing 
in the world. Keep him not too long with you, 
but desire him, for your sake, to make the more 
speed; for the sooner we shall have word from 
him, the sooner shall our matter come to pass. 

H. R." 

•This letter, in a longrer form, is historical. 
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Anne thanked me warmly for the great pains 
and trouble I had taken and was about to take for 
her, and assured me that she could only recom- 
pense me by loving me, next unto the king's grace, 
above all living creatures. Which was, under the 
circumstances, no great salve to my feelings. 

On my return, Simpson and I were drilled daily 
by the not over-scrupulous Wolsey in the wiles we 
were to employ to draw from the reluctant pope 
the desired divorcement of Catherine and his 
consent to the marriage of Henry and Anne. 
My heart sickened at the intrigue and deception 
the great man schooled us in; but, for the sake 
of Anne and the king, I was determined to go on 
with it, even if it wrung my own heart and the 
heart of Catherine; for I thought it better for 
Anne to be the wife of Henry than to be worse; 
and better, too, for England and for England's 
king. 

At last, thoroughly drilled in the arts of Wol- 
sey and the king, armed with great authority, and 
charged with letters and presents for the pope, 
we began our journey to Rome, well supplied with 
gold fox use where our wits might fail us. 



CHAPTER II 
My journey to Rome is interrupted. 

My companion, Thomas Simpson, was a young 
man of no great name nor parts. He was a 
favourite and a creature of Wolsey's, by whose 
favour he held some position at court. I had lit- 
tle liking for him, though I called him friend. He 
was skilled in intrigue and had a ready tongue and 
a cowardly heart. The affair in hand was exact- 
ly to his liking; and at once he counted on its 
complete success, and found great pleasure in 
calling up the king's promise to ennoble him on 
return. Alas for the fatuity of human ambition ! 

With fine weather, clear skies and favourable 
winds, in good time we came opposite the Pillars 
of Hercules. The captain was greatly elated, and 
was beginning to take much credit on himself for 
a very prosperous voyage. He pointed out to me 
what he called the "fair-weather clouds," and 
spoke of the great height of the heavens — ^an indi- 
cation, said he, of settled weather. 

But the sea is like a woman — ^uncertain, with 
her moods imknown. One night I retired to rest 
near the midnight hour, and for some time lay 
busy with my thoughts. The water seethed and 
frothed and threshed along the bends of the ves- 
sel, and the low thunder of the surge could be 
heard in the distance. Betimes I fell asleep, and 
dreamed that I was drowning. In my sleep I 
battled with engulphing waves, but in vain. They 
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pulled me down ; and, as I sank, I must have really 
uttered the gurgling cry I dreamed I uttered, for 
I awoke with a great start. On the deck all was 
confusion; the wind whistled shrilly in the rig- 
ging and the vessel pitched in a way that was very 
alarming to me that was no seaman. 

'Twas toward the seventh hour of the night; 
that is to say, about four o'clock. I drew on my 
clothing, and with great effort made shift to get to 
the deck. The bellowing of the wind was terrify- 
ing, and the hoarse shouts of the captain and his 
crew, as they ran about in a fashion that ap- 
peared frantic and aimless, filled me with a chill 
of fear. A storm had burst suddenly upon us, 
and we were scudding seaward with bare masts, 
with the waves running high and clamourous. 

Half believing that I was not yet roused from 
sleep, and that the officers and the crew were 
but specters of my own imagining, I made my 
way to the captain, clinging to whatever objects 
I could lay hands upon. 

"Will she weather it?" I asked, with the sense 
of unreality yet strong upon me. 

"I fear me no," he replied grimly. "Be pre- 
pared for the worst." 

Now at that very instant a shock ran through 
the noble vessel that set every plank a-trembling. 
The colour went from the captain's face, and he 
gave hurried orders to one of the crew to get be- 
low and report damage. I knew but little of the 
sea, yet that awful shock warned me that some 
dire accident had come about. The man soon re- 
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turned with the word that the bottom had been 
broken in, and that the hold was filling with water. 

"I greatly feared it," said the captain, with a 
settled calmness; ^^no vessel can stand a shock 
like that and live." 

I hurried below with the captain. The danger 
of the leak was apparent even to my inexperienced 
eyes. Water was pouring in through a hole that 
I could have set my leg in. The hold drank in the 
sea with a gulping noise. Coming again on deck, 
the captain gave hurried orders to the crew. 

"Make ready the boats!" he cried. "Throw 
in supplies of food and water and prepare to de- 
sert ship!" 

All this was done. A boat was made ready, 
lowered and manned. But no boat could live in 
that storm. A giant wave swept down upon it, 
threw it against the side of the ship and shat- 
tered it. The seamen found watery graves, despite 
our feeble efforts in their behalf. Another boat 
met with the same quick fate. In the face of 
that great storm all our efforts seemed petty and 
man himself strangely insignificant. 

The captain and I stood almost alone upon the 
deck of the sinking vessel — ^two atoms in an infinity 
of chaos. Then a great white-capped wave bore 
down upon the ship and swept her decks clean, 
furnishing the coup de grace of the whole sad 
business. As I was borne away into the inky 
blackness of the night on the crest of the mountain- 
ous wave, I was dimly conscious that the captain 
and the few remaining men kept me company. 
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I saw nothing of Simpson, but have small doubt 
that his terror on that dark night would not al- 
low him to venture to the deck. 

A piece of mast swept by me. I seized it with 
unreasoned quickness, and clung to it with the 
strength of a last hope, though the waves wrenched 
me sorely. I saw no more of the ship, but doubted 
not that she had foundered. The captain, too, 
I never saw again, nor any of his crew. 

The violence of the wind soon abated; but the 
waves continued to nm high through the night 
and far into the next day. And throughout the 
night and during the following day and the next 
night, I clung most desperately to my piece of 
mast, while all about me the great sea seemed to 
hunger mightily for my life. 

My thirst became intense, and my sufferings 
from my unnatural position on the piece of timber 
were so horrible that words, however well chosen, 
would fall far short of giving any true idea of 
their intensity. The taste of death was strong 
upon me, and oftener than once I was on the point 
of slipping quietly into the sea to end my suffer- 
ings. But, while realising the hopelessness of res- 
cue, my deep and re-awakening love of life would 
hold me back from self-destruction. I came, how- 
ever to a sorry plight, and well knew that I must 
be picked up soon or perish miserably. 

Now, by the strangest chance, it came about 
that on the morning of the second day, I descried 
a sail to the windward ; and, as I watched it hour 
by hour, I was overjoyed to find it moving toward 
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me. It seemed a mighty while in coming, but by 
mid-day was not more than a league distant; and 
within a short time thereafter my signals of dis- 
tress were seen and I was picked up by a boat 
sent out from the Spanish galleon, for such the 
vessel proved to be. 

My exhaustion had reached an extreme stage; 
and, before I was lifted to the deck of the rescuing 
vessel, my senses deserted me, and for several days 
I lay in delirium. And while I lay thus insensible, 
the galleon pushed her way south and west to the 
Canary Islands, where she cast anchor and took 
on a supply of fresh water. Then she sailed 
westward into the little travelled waters of the At- 
lantic, her destination being Spain's new-found 
country in the west. 

Thus it was that I was delivered from the 
first of the many dangers to beset me. And that 
I escaped the perils of the sea is surely due to the 
guiding wisdom of Him that watches over them 
that trust Him and seek refuge in His strength. 



CHAPTER III 

/ find myself in strange company, bound for a 

strange land. 

When I regained my proper senses I learned 
that the ship was on its way to Darienna, a Span- 
ish settlement in the little known country to the 
west. The greater number of those on board — 
a motley crowd of adventurers, coarse of manner 
and uncouth of speech, driven from their homes 
in Spain by desperate fortunes — ^were bound for 
Panama, a newer town across the mountains, on 
the coast of the great ocean then called the South 
Sea, made known to Europe but a few years gone 
by the discoveries of one Balboa. 

I knew the Spanish language well, and spoke it 
like a native. Indeed, this had been the one thing 
that had given me, so early in life, the important 
post of secretary to his majesty. The Spaniards 
were in high favour at the court of Henry, as were 
the English at the court of Charles, though the 
latter was ever a dissembling monarch and hardly 
to be trusted. When Henry and Charles met the 
year agone, I had gone with the English monarch 
because of my perfect mastery of the Castilian 
tongue — an accomplishment less common then than 
now, when it hath become the fashion for even 
the ladies to swear in Spanish. My services on 
that occasion had been held at high value by both 
monarchs ; and while Charles had bestowed on me 
the decoration of the Order of Santiago, the most 
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prized of the chivalric orders of Spain, Henry had 
opened a career for me that had promised to place 
me high in the affairs of our island kingdom. 

My decoration had won me quick favour with 
my rescuers, and every attention was given me 
during my illness. The gold given me by the king 
I found secure in the belt about my waist; and, 
when my returning strength permitted, I sought 
out the captain and placed a portion of it in 
his hands for division 'mongst the crew, taking 
care, however, that he kept out enough to pay my 
passage across the sea; for it came to me that 
there was no present hope of continuing my jour- 
ney to Rome. And, barring the loss of our good 
ship and her gallant crew, I was not sorry that 
destiny had put out a hand to hold me from the 
schemes of Henry. How closely hedged about 
by Fate is man ! He is but the instrument of un- 
known forces over which he never gains control — 
the helm of destiny, moved by powers and guided 
by laws far beyond his ken. My life through — 
and I am an old man now — I have marked how 
little I have ordered the affairs and happenings 
of my own life; and have marveled greatly at the 
strange, sad tricks Fate may play. 

The voyage was a prosperous one; and the 
time was spent very pleasantly by me. I drove 
from my mind, as nearly as I might, all thoughts 
of Mistress Anne Boleyn, and the king, and threw 
myself with more than my usual gayety into the 
games and rough sports of the care-free adven- 
turers. 
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In due season we came safely into the harbour 
at Darienna. Here the captain purposed to re- 
main for several months to trade with the natives. 
I had no wish to stay with him, and, hav- 
ing naught else to do, resolved to cast my lot with 
the adventurers and journey with them to Panama. 

This town of Darienna was no very large place. 
It had two principal streets, with a small parade 
where they crossed. It lay open to the country 
and the sea, without walls or works. In former 
years the governor resided here, but he was now 
moved to Panama. The situation of it was very 
indifferent for shipping, and the country about 
was low and sickly. Near the end of the town in- 
land was a long stable, called the King's Stable, 
where the mules were kept that were employed 
on the road Hwixt this town and Panama. 

My companions were not without means, and 
would have hired their transport across the moun- 
tains ; but the mules had all been taken to Panama 
by the new governor on his arrival from Spain 
only a few days gone, and were not yet returned. 
We were told that the road could be followed very 
readily in daylight and that we needed no guides 
to conduct us to Panama. But we took with us 
some hired native slaves as carriers, engaging their 
return with the mules the governor had taken 
away. 

In the dry season this journey to Panama from 
Darienna is no great hardship ; and we had hoped 
to make the passage with good weather, it having 
now come September. But we had no more than 
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reached the mountain country when we were be- 
set by continuous rains, of a severity such as I 
had never seen. 

For three days we marched through nothing 
but mud, making slow progress, lodging at night 
under the dripping trees upon the cold ground. 
On the fourth night the slaves ran away from us, 
taking all of our provisions, as well as the goods 
of my companions. We followed them a distance 
into the forest, seeking to come up with them ; but 
the night was so dark that we soon lost all trace 
of them. On attempting to retrace our way we 
found that we could not do so because of the dark- 
ness; so we camped that night on a low hill, in- 
tending on the morrow to climb a tall tree and 
spy out the road. 

But we had no more than made our fire when it 
fell to raining as if the very heavens had opened ; 
and with the rain were horrid claps of thun- 
der and flashes of lightning of so sulphurous a 
smell as to almost stifle us in the open air. Thus 
it continued till twelve o'clock, when, to our great 
terror, we could hear the waters roaring on both 
sides of us. During the flashes of lightning we 
could see all over the hill and see the water rising 
higher and higher. Then we sought small trees 
to climb, and spent a night of anguish among the 
branches. 

Toward daylight the storm abated, and by the 
time the sun was up the water was gone from un- 
der my tree. I ventured down from my refuge 
and called to my companions, who presently joined 
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me, all having saved themselves by climbing the 
trees. The first thing we did then was to climb 
a tall tree on the highest part of the hill to see if 
we could find the road; but taller trees that we 
could not climb so stood in the way that we could 
see only a short distance. 

This was a new vexation to us, and how to pro- 
ceed further we knew not, having neither compass 
nor guide. We camped on the hill all that day, 
with nothing to eat save some plantains that 
grew there. Next day, after a little consideration 
of the course to steer, we concluded to follow a 
path through the forest, hoping it would lead to 
the home of an Indian. The water having now 
subsided, we set forth along this path, which 
brought us presently in sight of a large plantation 
and a native town of good size. 

But here again fear overwhelmed us, as we 
knew not how the natives would receive us. We 
placed ourselves behind the trees and looked on 
them for a great while, they not seeing us. Being 
nearly overcome with hunger, at last I ventured 
into the town, where I was kindly received. My 
companions followed, and we were all plentifully 
fed. 

Here we stayed for seven days to refresh our- 
selves ; and then we took up our march again, be- 
ing supplied with guides by the native chief, who 
swore by his tooth, placing his fingers on it, that 
if the guides were not permitted to return in safe- 
ty, he would lie in wait along the road and kill 
every traveller passing to or from Panama. 
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The rainy season being now interrupted by 
several days of fair weather, we arrived without 
further incident in Panama, having been above 
three weeks in making the journey from Darienna. 

At that time this town of Panama (which I learn 
is now of some importance) was but a collec- 
tion of rude houses, built in a most unhealthful lo- 
cality, where the nauseous, fetid and depressing 
odours, arising, mayhap, from the decay of rank 
vegetation, had a most harmful effect upon the 
health. The place had a poor harbour, but was 
well situated as a base for explorations north and 
south along the unknown coast; but a fouler or 
more pestilential spot I had never known, so I 
made haste to get away. 

Some few of the colonists, if the wandering ad- 
venturers may be so named, made a feeble effort 
toward cultivating the soil by the labour of native 
slaves; but a far greater number gave themselves 
up to idleness, gaming and lechery, with no at- 
tempt to provide for the morrow. The Spanish 
system of repartimientos, based on the feudal sys- 
tem of Spain, but in its operation much worse, 
made slaves the male natives and slaves or worse 
than slaves of the females. The evils of this sys- 
tem sickened me. Under it the poor barbarians 
were treated worse than beasts of burden, and, of- 
tener than once, I saw them hunted with dogs for 
the mere sport of the chase. 

In that day many of my own countrymen held 
it to be certain that this western country was 
inconsiderable in size; and, indeed, so do some to 
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this day. But these Spaniards at Panama did as- 
sert that it was more extensive than all of Europe, 
with many countries both to the north and the 
south of Panama. Of my own knowledge I now 
know this to be true. 

My decoration of the Order of Santiago, as I 
have said, and the ease with which I spoke the 
Spanish tongue, together with the good fellow- 
ship existing between the peoples of the two coun- 
tries at this time, gained me much favour in the 
eyes of the adventurers, there as upon the vessel; 
so, a few weeks after my arrival, (which was late 
in 15S4) when Francisco Pizarro assembled a 
band of about six score and ten daring spirits for 
explorations south of Panama, I readily consented 
to cast my fortunes with those of the little band, 
being firm set, as I have said, to get away from 
the hole of pestilence I found myself in. 

The town was all agog over the daring project 
of Pizarro, and on first hearing of it I determined 
to seek out the Spanish captain and offer my ser- 
vices. But before I could do so he came to me. 

"I hear you are a gentleman of quality," he 
said, "fond of adventure and of a brave heart. 
There is a sad lack of such in the world at this 
present day. These two months gone I have 
been striving night and day to get together a few 
hundred men to share in an adventure that should 
call thousands to my side; but so slothful, stupid 
and fearful do I find these idlers that 'tis with 
difficulty I have gathered five score men. I would 
have you join us, and I can promise you gold with- 
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out stint and strange adventure to test the daring 
of the most strong-hearted." 

Rumours of the riches of a great and prosper- 
ous empire far to the south had reached Panama 
from time to time, and, hearing them, the greed of 
the soldiers of fortune had been excited to a great 
pitch; yet it was with some difficulty, as Pizarro 
had said, that even so small a band was brought 
together, for the South Sea was unknown and its 
reputed dangers greatly feared. As for myself, 
I had learned that I could not hope to get away 
to Europe for several months at the best, and be- 
lieving that the expedition would return in a short 
time, I did not hesitate to cast my lot with the 
others. 

Before I embarked, I purchased at a very great 
price a complete suit of armour and an excellent 
arquebuse, with powder and balls for the weapon. 
And, though I say it myself, I was the best 
equipped man of the little band, and my training in 
Scotland and in France gave me a soldierly bear- 
ing not excelled even by Pizarro, himself a tall, 
soldierly man of free and pleasing manners but of a 
hard heart and a merciless disposition. 

As for the men, they were a swaggering, vain- 
glorious set; reckless and daring, it is true, but 
not to be trusted in, periods of misfortune, as 
leadership sat lightly upon them. Howbeit, 
Pizarro was one of them, and he held their affec- 
tions better, mayhap, than any other man could 
have done. Their superior in strength, cunning 
and bravery, he made as good a leader for the 
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low-bom crew as could have been found in careful 
search. He was quick and decisive in action — a 
man of immense vigour, and of a dominant, com- 
pelling strength, both in mind and body. He was 
relentless rather than cruel, for he took no pleasure 
in his cruelties. He crushed that he might not be 
crushed. To him life was an eternal battle. He 
crushed opposition where he could and forgot it, 
having in mind only the goal. He cherished no 
enmities, but was ever pushed forward by his de- 
termination to succeed at all hazards. For the 
most part the men were gathered from the pris- 
ons of the coast towns of Spain, though among 
them were some three or four of generous blood 
and soldierly training. 

It was near the middle of November, as we 
count, when we set sail from Panama and pushed 
out through the many islands of the bay into 
the unknown waters of the South Sea. No sooner 
were we well under way, sailing west and south, 
than the spirits of a number of the men sank, and 
they became mightily depressed, for they were a 
superstitious set, especially when upon the water, 
and they greatly feared the terrible monsters that 
report had filled these southern waters with. These 
monsters, it is needless to relate, never showed 
themselves to our sight. Pizarro, himself un- 
daunted, was maddened beyond endurance to find 
that ere we had been a week at sea some were de- 
sirous of returning ; and he most fearfully damned 
all cowards, high or low, afloat or ashore, in vig- 
ourous but inelegant Spanish. 
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During the voyage I was thrown much with 
the stalwart captain. I found him relentless, ig- 
norant and superstitious, though temperate, 
patient and inostentatious^ if I may make use 
of a Latin word much prized by some late writ- 
ers. Valuing his own word at naught, he hated 
deception in others, and showed no mercy to 
those who tried to deceive him. There was no 
especial talent in the man beyond his immense 
masterfulness, and that he ever rose to leadership 
finds its chief explanation in the low character 
of his followers and in the ignorance and brutality 
of the age. He could neither read nor write, but 
^ my skill in these lines found much favour in his 
eyes. During the voyage he placed himself un- 
der my tutorage, but his education went only far 
enough to enable him to sign his name — a knowl- 
edge of letters I was able to use in a peculiar man- 
ner, and to my lasting benefit, long years there- 
after. 

The voyage was not a prosperous one. Con- 
trary winds made progress slow, and daily rains, 
oppressive heat and occasional tempests lowered 
the spirits of the men. The seas were unknown, 
and the sailors without adequate experience, 
while almost constant quarrelings kept the vessel 
in an uproar. Moreover, it was only by the 
greatest exertions that the unseaworthy craft was 
kept from sinking. Our supply of fresh water 
ran short, and the provisions began to fail. 

The men fell to complaining louder than ever, 
and they blamed Pizarro for all the ills that had 
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befallen them. Among them were three or four 
who were of the noble families of Spain. They 
fretted under the leadership of the ignoble Pizar- 
ro and were the real source of half the discontent 
among the others. The captain watched them 
closely, howbeit, and stood ready to crush them 
at a moment's notice. 

"The ancestors of these men were the masters of 
mine," he said to me. "Fortune decreed it so. 
They would like to see me the servant and them- 
selves the mastera. But fate does not decree 
this. They hate me because I am of ignoble birth, 
and yet have placed myself over them. They hold 
themselves superior to me because their ancestors 
succeeded where mine failed. If this expedition 
succeeds I shall be denounced by them to the em- 
peror and the high places will be claimed by 
them because of their birth. If it fails, then I 
must take the blame. Very well; I shall take my 
chances. My eyes are open and I see the game." 

Tiring at last of the complaints of the men, 
Pizarro drew his sword one day when matters 
were at their very worst and traced a line upon the 
deck. Then, turning to the men, he cried right 
bravely : — 

"Friends and companions in arms! Today 
must ye decide your destiny. On this side the 
line where I now stand are toil and hunger and 
nakedness. Here the drenching storm awaits 
and the unknown forest beckons, and death, may- 
hap, lurks on every side. But here, too, lies Peru 
with all its countless riches and with its deathless 
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glory! On the other side the line lie Panama and 
pleasure, full stomachs and empty purses ! Here 
is Peru and chivalrous adventure — ^there is Pana- 
ma and its easy life! Choose ye this hour which 
it shall be! If it be Peru, step here with me; if 
it be Panama, abide ye where ye are! Those 
who elect to go forward shall be set ashore, and 
the others, taking the ship, may return to the 
pleasures they sigh for!" 



CHAPTER IV 

Setting forth some strange adventures of my com- 
panions and myself. 

It was a brave appeal, and it stirred the men 
mightily. At once I stepped across the line and 
stood beside Pizarro. The pilot, Ruiz, followed. 
Then came a dozen or twenty brave fellows that 
waited not to weigh the matter in their minds. 
The others came slowly, till not a man was left 
on the Panama side of the sword-drawn line. 

"Men," cried Pizarro, again addressing them, 
"ye have chosen; and the future will show how 
wisely. Show ye from this time forward as brave 
a spirit as ye now manifest, and soon shall ye 
stand, 'midst the untold treasures of the Children 
of the Sun, of which ye have heard so much — des- 
titute no longer, but masters of riches greater than 
those of kings. The gold and treasure are there, 
my men," he continued, pointing to the east, "for 
those who will dare and endure, and I know that 
we shall live to enjoy them!" 

These stirring appeals from Pizarro put new 
life into the movement, and a better feeling 'mongst 
the men was the result. However great his ignor- 
ance of letters, the stalwart captain was thorough- 
ly bottomed in knowledge of his men, as these 
events clearly proved to me. 

Some days after this we made a port at a point 
about five degrees north latitude; and Pizarro 
and half the men went ashore, while the others, 
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under the command of Montenegro, were sent to 
the Isle of Pearls to lay in a supply of provi- 
sions. I remained with the captain. 

When we went ashore we built rude barracks 
of boughs and stones to shelter us from the sun and 
rain; and for weeks, while we waited the slow re- 
turn of the ship, we eked out a miserable exis- 
tence from the berries and roots found in the for- 
est, and the shell-fish found along the shore. 
Famine stared us in the face and full one-third of 
the little company died of disease or starvation. 
We were in such straits while there that we never 
so much as gave the place a name ; but Fizarro at 
a later day called it the Fort of Hunger. The 
captain was no niggard with his own strength and 
person during the trials that beset us there, but 
took his turn with the others at the hardships of 
the life. 

It was at this time that I was able to render a 
great service to a young Spaniard named Juan 
Ferreira. Stung by some poisonous reptile, he 
was unable to move for a number of days, but lay 
in his quarters suffering untold agony. Then a 
sickness of some feverous nature seized him, and 
again he came very near to death. As each of the 
men had been left to shift for himself in the mat- 
ter of procuring food, and as it was only by the 
greatest exertions that each could supply him- 
self, Ferreira was in danger of starvation. He 
was a man of better sort than most of the rude 
fellows about him, and I had been a little drawn 
to him by his youthful and pleasant face; so. 
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when he was stricken, I took upon myself the heavy 
task of supplying him with food. This kept me 
in the forest or along the beach the greater part 
of the time, and it was many days before Ferreira 
was able to help himself. The favour I thus ren- 
dered the young adventurer was afterward 
strangely repaid by him, as the further reading of 
this narrative will disclose. 

While our fortunes were at their very lowest 
ebb, and half the men were helpless through dis- 
ease or despair, I saw one night, when darkness 
was well settled over the land, a light shining at 
a distance in the forest. I told Pizarro of my 
discovery, and the twain of us, in the dead of night, 
set forth to reconnoitre. We stumbled heavily 
through the noisome, tropical forest, now tripped 
by creeping vines, now sprawling in slimy pools, 
and sometimes warned of deadlier dangers by the 
hiss of poisonous serpents. 

We escaped the pitfalls of the forest and dis- 
covered at last an open space in the jungle, and 
in it a small village that we thought to be inhabi- 
ted by the natives of the country. We did but 
look upon it, and then retraced our steps as quick- 
ly as we might to the barracks. But next morn- 
ing we set out in force for the town. We found 
it occupied by a timid and harmless people, who, 
on our approach, fled before us into the forest. 
In their rude houses we found grain and cocoanuts, 
the which we took for our own needs. 

The simple-minded natives, seeing that we did 
nothing worse than eat their food in a half famished 
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manner, soon gathered round and stared in 
open-eyed wonder at the strange beings who had 
so rudely invaded their homes. Pizarro and I 
were encased in complete suits of mail, with hel- 
mets on our heads, and because of this we became 
the especial objects of the curiosity of the super- 
stitious natives. They approached us timidly, but 
finally "were induced to put forth their hands and 
examine the construction of our harness. 

The greed of the Spaniards was aroused at the 
sight of the golden ornaments the barbarians wore 
about their persons ; and they began to barter such 
articles as they chanced to carry with them for 
the rude bracelets and pendants to which the na- 
tives seemed to attach little value. Witnessing 
in after years the awful rapacity of the Spaniards, 
I have often wondered at their forbearance on 
this occasion, when, without risk, they could have 
killed the defenseless natives and secured with lit- 
tle trouble the whole of their little stock of precious 
metals, which was, indeed, the powerful lodestone 
that had Jdrawn the adventurers so far from 
home. 

While this bartering was going on, one of the 
barbarians brought out some curious scales to 
weigh the metal on. But the head man struck 
them from his hands. 

"What!" cried he, turning to Pizarro, "would 
ye leave your homes and families and sail so far 
away to plunder folk of such poor toys as these? 
If it be gold ye seek, far to the south is a land 
teeming with the metal; where houses are built 
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of empire to a sudden close, and, with shattered 
faith in the invincibility of the soldiers of the 
cross, he brought his complaints to Pizarro's quar- 
ters. 

But the captain clapped him and ten of his fol- 
lowers in prison, and proposed to hold them as 
slaves. The remainder of the band slunk off to 
the forest without raising a hand, when the Span- 
iards threatened them with great fierceness and 
abuse. 

A pity for these captive wretches smote me ; and 
I resolved that they should have their freedom. 
That very night, when all was still, I stole from 
my quarters and crept to the rude stone fort 
they were confined in. I unloosed the door, and, 
warning them to silence, let them glide swiftly in- 
to the forest. Then I returned to my quarters, 
with no one the wiser for my actions. Morn- 
ing came ere the escape was noted. Pizarro dared 
not follow into the* wilderness; nor did he ever 
suspect they were aided from his own camp. The 
guards, however, felt his severe displeasure. 

Desperate as was the condition of the men, a 
great part of their time was now spent in laying 
plans to draw a supply of gold from the rich coun- 
try the native chief had told us of. A few of them 
held this country to be that of the Grand Cham 
of China, for it was then the belief of some, as 
indeed it is to this day, that this western country 
was a part of Asia; but Pizarro declared it to be 
a new country that Spain had never heard of. 
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Now about this time a strange adventure befell 
me that cut me off from my companions; and it 
was not until years thereafter, when something 
of the matter came to me, that I knew how it went 
with them, and learned that the remnant escaped 
in safety from the land, the ship arriving and 
carrying them back to Panama at the direction of 
the governor of that place. 

One day, while wandering about in the forest 
in search of game that might be killed with my ar- 
quebuse, to my own wonderment I was seized from 
behind with no great unmildness, and suddenly 
found myself surrounded by some two score na- 
tives, whose presence in the neighbourhood I had 
not suspected. 

They were of a different people from the bar- 
barians whose huts we had visited in the forest. 
Of a smallish stature, they were thin, lithe and 
active, and showed a much higher type of civilisa- 
tion than the natives we had seen at the village. 
Their clothing was of woven cloths of some fine 
woolen and cotton textures, and their heads were 
protected by a sort of turban of many-coloured 
cloth. On their feet they wore sandals. They 
were armed with bows and arrows, darts, lances, 
swords, slings and battle axes. The arrows, darts 
and lances were tipped with hardened copper or 
with bone. 

The warriors were quiet, and seemed under per- 
fect discipline, moving only to the orders of their 
chief, who was a man of commanding figure, with 
a frank and open countenance of intellectual 
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mould. He was dressed in a rich Kvery of azure. 
His head was protected by a casque of skins, richly 
ornamented with gold and emeralds. His hair 
was white with age, but his figure was erect and 
vigourous. To his ears were attached huge pen- 
dants of gold, which, by their weight, drew those 
organs out to an unusual length. These golden 
pendants, I afterward learned, were worn by none 
but the nobles of Tavcmtinsuyu. 

My captors offered me no violence other than 
to hold me securely to prevent my escape. In- 
deed, they seemed to regard me with a sort of ven- 
eration, and showered me with attentions that made 
me know that I was regarded as a person of some 
moment. At the first I struggled manfully and 
called lustily for help; but I had strayed too far 
from the camp to make my voice heard by my com- 
panions ; and, too, I had been taken unaware, and 
my arms were held close to my sides, so that my 
struggles were without result. At last, seeing the 
uselessness of further effort, and finding it impos- 
sible to bring Pizarro to my aid, I surrendered to 
the old chief, and by signs expressed a willingness 
to do as he might direct. 

My arquebuse was taken from me without vio- 
lence, and I was taken to an open litter, or palan- 
quin, on which was a seat richly lined with soft 
woolen stuffs and studded with gold and precious 
stones. In this I was placed, with my hands and 
feet free. Then I was lifted to the shoulders of 
four men named for this purpose by the chief, 
others taking their turns betimes. 
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Here was an adventure worthy of the days of 
old ! My feelings, the while, were those of mingled 
fear and curiosity. The old chief walked by my 
side as the journey southward commenced, and 
sought to engage me in conversation. Of necessity 
our means of communication was restricted at the 
first to the universal sign language. But I was 
made to understand, partly by signs and partly 
by words, that this company of soldiers had been 
sent out from the City of the Sun, far to the south, 
by the Child of the Sun — ^the mighty Huayna 
Capac — ^to capture and bring to the capital one of 
the strange Children of the Sun, as the white men, 
of whom report had reached them, were called. 

Secretly they had watched the camp for two 
days, and from the first were set upon my capture, 
as my fair complexion had found more favour in 
their eyes than the darker hue of the Spaniards. 
By strict orders of the Inca, their captive was to 
receive every attention, and, on pain of the severe 
displeasure of their monarch, they had been warned 
to inflict no injury. I had small reason to com- 
plain of my treatment, though I was closely 
watched to prevent escape. 

The chief, whose name I learned was Chalima, 
informed me as best he could, that while the whole 
earth was regarded as the final heritage of the In- 
ca, the country we were then passing through had 
not yet been brought under the immediate sway of 
the powerful Hua3ma Capac, though it paid yearly 
tribute to him in return for protection from hostile 
tribes to the east and north. 
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CHAPTER V 

/ sail through strange seas and hear of a wonderful 

la/nd. 

For two days we continued our journey south* 
ward ; and during the whole of this time I kept my 
place in the palanquin, or hamacay as it was called 
by Chalima. I sought to have the old chief ex- 
change places with me for a time ; but this he would 
not do, though the journey through the dense for- 
est was extremely wearying. I fell in with the 
spirit of my captors (who seemed to think some 
great distinction was being conferred, or was about 
to be conferred, upon me) and regarded myself 
more as a guest of honour than a prisoner, though 
I knew not what the future held in store for me. 

For the most part our way lay through an 
almost impenetrable forest, where the foot of man 
had seldom fallen, and the foot of white man, never. 
Swarms of monkeys chattered noisily over our 
heads, and great, slimy reptiles writhed hissing 
from under the feet of the little band of natives. 

My arquebuse was of great interest to Chalima 
and his men; and to show its powers I fired at a 
huge, cat-like creature, called puma by the natives, 
that showed itself at some distance. So fortunate 
was my aim that the beast was killed by the shot. 
I have small doubt that this was the first discharge 
of fire-arm ever heard in that great forest, and its 
echoes were mingled with the fearsome calls of 
monkeys and the chattering cries of birds, while 
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the natives stood in awed silence at the result of the 
shot. 

Now at the end of two days we came to the coast 
again, albeit the entire journey had been nearly 
parallel to it. Here we found awaiting us a curious 
craft, called balsa by the natives. Several soldiers 
had it in charge, and I made no doubt it had been 
used some time before to carry the entire company 
from some more southerly point to this place. 

This balsa was a sort of raft, made of timbers 
tightly lashed together, with a flooring raised sev- 
eral feet above the surface of the water, and a sail 
of strong cloth stretched between two masts near 
its center. A rude rudder and a moveable keel en- 
abled those in charge to steer it more or less suc- 
cessfully, while two small cabins offered shelter 
from sun and rain. Though much inferior to the 
ships of Europe, it served its purpose well, and 
before a stiff breeze made tolerable progress. As 
the natives of Tavantinsuyu were not a seafaring 
people, their needs demanded no better craft. 

'Twas near the close of day when we went aboard 
the balsa. Chalima gave orders for the sail to be 
spread ; and, after we were some leagues at sea, the 
southerly course was again resumed. I stood on 
the little craft and watched the sailors with deep 
interest. Seaward, far away, was the dark sky- 
line, and beyond, stretching away into infinity, was 
a floor of clouds spangled with spots of gold by the 
glory of the setting sun, and having the appearance 
of some enchanted land that we were journeying 
toward. 
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For a fortnight we continued southward, keep- 
ing in sight of the shore the greater part of the 
time, and always within sight of the great moun- 
tains that seemed to stretch in one continuous 
chain through the continent along whose western 
shore we were coasting. Peak seemed to rise on 
peak, and to reach heights never dreamed of by 
English geographers. Looking up at the snow- 
capped summits from the bosom of the warm sea, 
the sight was awe-inspiring and one never to be 
forgotten. I must confess that I never beheld a 
country more interesting. 

In many places along the coast great forests of 
mangrove trees grew to the very water's edge, while 
again the shore would reveal a landscape of deso- 
late aridity, unrelieved by spot of green; or, yet 
again, a fertile strip of country supporting a 
teeming population would be shown. And so, as 
we journeyed southward, with the wide waste of 
waters about us, the shore-line was ever changing 
with the varied scenery of a rugged and beautiful 
country ; but always in the backgroimd loomed the 
great mountains, with frozen crests shimmering like 
crowns of silver under the direct rays of the tropi- 
cal sun. 

On and on we drifted, through waters never seen 
before by European eyes. Chalima kept him- 
self at my side, and through his kindly interest I 
began to make some progress in the language of 
the Children of the Sun. I found it elegant and 
expressive, rich and flexible, full of soft vowel 
sounds, and well suited to the expression of sublime 
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and poetical thoughts. Greatly did I marvel at 
the number of words it contained. 

As I made progress in the language under the 
tutorage of the old chief, I made the curious dis- 
covery that the language he used while speaking 
to me differed greatly from the one he used in 
converse with his soldiers. Later, when I asked 
him about this, he^ told me that the ruling class 
— the Inca nobility — had a language of its own, 
and that while that of the people was understood 
and used by the nobles of Tavantinsuyu in their 
converse with the people, the people understood 
little of the language of the court. At the time 
this seemed very singular; but, as other things 
still more strange came under my notice, I ceased 
to wonder at it. Truly, it was a land of won- 
ders that I was being taken to. I began to look 
forward with real interest to my arrival at the 
great City of the Sun, of which Chalima had told 
me so much, and to my meeting with the great- 
est ruler of the earth — ^the mighty Huayna Capac, 
favourite child of the sun ! 



CHAPTER VI 

Setting forth my arrival at the City of the Sun and 

what there befell me. 

Chalima told me that this wonderful City of 
the Sun — also called Quito — ^had not always been 
the undisputed territory of the Incas ; but that it 
once had been the capital of the Quichus of Quito, 
a great people whose last and greatest scyri, or 
king, had been defeated in battle and slain by the 
mighty Huayna Capac some seven and twenty 
years agone; and that since that time Quito had 
been a capital, equally with Cuzco (the old capital 
of the Incas), of the great empire of Tavantin- 
suyu, the which long word I gathered to mean 
"the four quarters of the world." 

At the end of the fortnight the halsa put in to- 
ward the shore and, under a favourable wind, sailed 
up the wide mouth of a river for a short dis- 
tance. Then we landed, and the overland journey 
was resumed, this time in an easterly direction. 
Again I was lifted to the shoulders of my friendly 
captors and borne along in the golden hamaca^ 
with Chalima, now seated in a similar litter, at 
my side. Our way lay over a wonderful highway, 
and, for the most part, through fertile and thickly 
peopled districts. 

News of our arrival had been carried on before 
us by the swift-footed messengers of the Inca, and 
dense crowds of eager-eyed people had gathered 
along the great road to see the strange "Child of 
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the Sun," as they named me. They appeared to 
be a merry, contented folk, full of energy and life ; 
and, while the results of their industry showed on 
every hand, they seemed to have a good share of 
leisure, or else my passing through the empire 
had been made the occasion of a series of holidays. 
It is very probable that my arrival was the cause 
of their leisure, for afterward I learned that holi- 
days were made for almost every event of more 
than passing interest. • 

This road that we travelled over for five days 
was a wonderful feat of engineering, and was a 
good witness to the civilisation and industry of the 
people. Starting at the river's edge near the 
coast it was carried in an easterly direction to the 
capital. It was laid with heavy flags of stone, 
with the interstices filled with a cement of wonder- 
ful hardness. Stone pillars to mark the distances 
were fixed at regular intervals, while flowering 
plants, balsamic trees and aromatic shrubs lined its 
borders. Over the streams bridges were suspend- 
ed by means of the woven fibers of some native 
plant; and at the proper places inns, or tamhos, 
as they were called, were built for the use of those 
who travelled on public business — ^the which I later 
learned was almost the only business that called the 
people far from their homes. In places this road 
was built over low, marshy tracts of country, and 
here it was raised on high embankments, the steep 
sides of which were protected by walls of clay or 
stone. Again, it was cut through solid rock, or 
carried high up the mountain side. 
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At each of these tambos lived at least two chas- 
quisy or messengers, with their families. It was 
their duty to carry to the next inn any message 
sent from the capital to the outlying districts, or 
from the outlying districts to the capital. These 
messages were sometimes by word of mouth, and 
sometimes recorded by means of the quipus and 
passed from hand to hand. Thus it was that in a- 
little more than two days after our landing, the 
news of our arrival had been carried to Quito — 
a distance of some seventy leagues, as near as I 
can tell ; for I can say that these were the swiftest 
fellows on their feet that I have ever seen. 

I was in the utmost astonishment at the work be- 
stowed on the fields and gardens by the people. 
Where nature had failed to make the soil fertile, 
they made it so by manures and prepared dress- 
ings ; where the elements had failed to give the re- 
quired moisture, aqueducts were constructed that 
brought a plentiful supply of water. Spots that 
had once lain bare and waste were now beautified 
by perfumed blossom and opening bud. Near the 
cities land was made by terracing the mountains; 
and on these terraces gardens were made of pre- 
pared soils. Here the air was full of the odours 
of flowers, the orchards hung low with lucious 
fruits, and the fields were yellow with ripening 
grain. The words of the prophet recurred to me, 
and I was ready to exclaim with him: "The wil- 
derness, and the solitary places, shall be glad for 
them; and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the rose." 
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At the end of five days we entered the far- 
famed City of the Sun amid the acclamations of 
its inhabitants. As we neared the great public 
square a chasqui from the Inca's palace met us 
and held a hurried conversation with Chalima. 
At its close the old chief turned to me with an agi- 
tated countenance. 

"The great Huayna Capac is stricken with a 
mortal illness and sends for me instantly," he said. 
"I must away to his side without delay. An escort 
from the palace comes for you; you will await it 
here." 

Speaking a few words to the soldiers, he was 
hurried away on the shoulders of his carriers. My 
hamaca was placed upon the ground, and the sol- 
diers gathered in a group to discuss the illness of 
the Inca while they awaited the escort from the pal- 
ace. 

Now I had my first opportunity to look about 
me and examine the city that I had been brought 
to so strangely. 

The "City of the Sun," as the natives loved to 
call their capital city, lay almost on the equator, 
and from this fact was held in great veneration 
by the Children of the Sun. It was a city of many 
thousands of inhabitants, and its houses of stone 
would be a credit to many European cities. The 
palaces of the nobles, and all the public buildings, 
were huge masses of stone, low, but spacious ; while 
the houses of the lower classes were of clay or 
reeds, well-kept and neat. The streets were long 
and narrow and crossed each other at right angles. 
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For the most part they were swept clean and paved 
with stone after the manner of the great road we 
had just passed over. From the square the four 
great highways diverged to the east, west, north 
and south. Well constructed aqueducts gave the 
city an abundant supply of pure and sparkling 
water. Set high above the sea, it had a delightful 
climate. 

I stepped from my hamaca to stretch my limbs 
and to look about me ; but I was soon surrounded 
by a curious and admiring group of natives who 
drew my attention from the city. They entered 
into conversation with my guards, who had much 
to tell them of their adventures, their long jour- 
ney, and their strange guest — ^the wonderful Child 
of the Sun. The story of the puma was told many 
times, and the strange weapon it had been killed 
with was examined with much care. A gay-col- 
oured piece of cloth was stuck up at some distance, 
and I was made to know that they desired to see a 
test of the arquebuse. I took the weapon from my 
attendants, and, after taking careful aim, fired at 
the piece of cloth. It was riddled with the balls. 
One of the natives ran to fetch it, and great was 
the surprise of the crowd when the work of the 
arquebuse was noted. 

Then there was a hot dispute 'twixt my atten- 
dants and the leaders in the crowd. It was plain 
to me that these latter were trying to secure some 
favour from my guards that they were loath to 
grant. Howbeit, after a time the crowd seemed 
to prevail over the wishes of my attendants, and I 
was asked to reenter the hamaca. 
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I wondered greatly at this ; for, after noting the 
strict obedience of the men to their leader, it seemed 
strange that they should move from the spot 
without the order of some one in authority. The 
promised escort was nowhere in sight. 

The soldiers carried me up the principal street 
and stopped before a large, prison-like structure, 
surrounded on three sides by a stone wall some 
ten feet in height. The crowd, which constantly 
grew larger, followed after my hamaca. No vio- 
lence was offered, and no enmity seemed to be felt 
toward me. The rabble was in high good humour, 
and had quickly forgotten the serious condition of 
the Inca. Men, women and children ran after my 
litter, as oftener than once I have seen them do 
in other countries after mountebanks and merry- 
andrews. 

When we arrived before this prison-like struc- 
ture, my hamaca was set upon the ground, and I 
was asked to descend from my seat. I complied 
with this polite request, and was then led through 
the great building and out into its court. Many 
of the natives, with the agility of cats, climbed to 
the top of the wall ; while others, less agile or less 
fearful, gathered at its base within the court, leav- 
ing a clear space within the center extending for- 
ward to the building. Here I was placed, arque- 
6use in hand, facing the door we had just passed 
through. 

Now for the first time I was made to understand 
what they wished me to do. Some wild animal was 
to be loosed from the building, and I was to slay 
it as it passed through the door into the court. 



CHAPTER VII 

/ ilay a beatt and meet an angel. 

I marveled greatly at the faith of the people in 
my ability to kill the animal before it could harm 
them ; and I tried to make my attendants vee that 
those about me were in greater danger than I. 
But my words served only to puzzle them ; for they 
shook their heads, pointed to the arquebuse and 
smiled in a manner meant to reassure me. 

Now while I was able to speak the language of 
the nobility well enough to make myself under- 
stood, I had made little progress in that of the 
people, having had no tutor; and so I was not 
able to give them a full idea of the danger they 
were in. It was plain they had little fear, but, 
on the contrary, had the fullest faith in my ability 
to protect not only myself, but themselves as well, 
from the onslaught of the fierce beast they were 
about to free. I began to understand that it was 
through no desire to do me injury that this thing 
was being done, but only that they might see a bet- 
ter test of the new weapon of warfare, for its 
strange powers had excited their deepest curiosity. 

A second time I tried to make them see the risks 
of such an adventure; but the possible failure of 
the arquebuse to kill was something they did not 
seem to understand. Surrendering at last to that 
from which there seemed no escape, and not know- 
ing how dangerous the beast might prove to be, I 
looked well to the priming of my piece and awaited 
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Uauta of woolen stuffs of the most delicate textures 
and colours, and on her half-hidden feet were 
golden sandals of finest workmanship. Though 
she was seated, I could see she was tall for that 
people, and that her bearing was that of a queen. 
Her hair, of a very dark brown, was parted in the 
middle and flowed from under the Uauta in two rip- 
pling waves that fell to her waist. Her com- 
plexion was much lighter than that of any of the 
natives I had yet seen. Purity, delicacy and high 
breeding spoke from every line of her features. 
Strings of emeralds were about her neck and fell 
upon her bosom, and her bare and rounded arms 
were encircled by bracelets of gold, beset with 
gems. 

Her bearing made a wonderful impression upon 
me; and, to this day, through all the storms and 
changes of my life, I think of that barbarian 
princess as I saw and heard her then, with that 
half indignant, yet wholly innocent and startled, 
look of wonderment on her face, her arm uplifted 
to stop my carriers, and her voice as gentle as a 
caressing dream. 

My admiring stare brought the rich crimson 
to her cheeks, and never till then had I seen wo- 
man so beautiful. The breeze caught her dark 
locks and scattered them across a broad, low fore- 
head. Stooping, she spoke a few words to an at- 
tendant who stood beside her palanquin. This 
man, who had the air and dress of a noble, walked 
over to my guards and questioned them closely. 
His inquiries concerned the encounter with the 
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beast, and I could see that he was not pleased with 
what he learned. Then he spoke to the lady in 
the hamacay and I saw that she, too, was mightily 
displeased. 

Motioning to her carriers, she was borne with- 
in a few paces of my own hamaca. Then, in a 
clear voice, which showed, however, the evidences 
of a deep indignation, she said: — 

"Stranger, in the name of my father, the Inca 
Huayna Capac, I give you welcome to the City of 
the Sun. Had not my father been stricken with 
a dread disease that long had threatened him, you 
should not have been left thus to the idlers of the 
city. In the confusion of the court the palace es- 
cort has been delayed, and you have suffered the 
indignity of being made the play-fellow of this 
childish rabble. Were not my father so sorely 
stricken I should take you into his presence at 
once ; but as it is you shall have immediate residence 
in his palace, and those to blame for this indignity 
shall suffer for it." 

I bowed low before the princess as she addressed 
me; and as well as my knowledge of the language 
would permit, made answer in the following 
words : — 

"Fair princess, I accept the hospitalities of 
your wonderful city, and of your father's palace, 
so kindly extended to a stranger in a strange land. 
I have suffered no indignity from your people, 
but have met with naught but kindness at their 
hands. 'Twas only a proof of the prowess of 
my strange weapon they sought, and they have 
exposed me to no insult and to little danger." 
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^^I am pleased that the matter is no worse 
than I find it," she answered. ^^But it is not 
meet that you should make sport for the rabble. 
You are my father's honoured guest, and long 
hath he expected you." 

Turning, she gave directions to my carriers; 
and, preceded by her own hamaca^ I was carried 
across the Inti-pampa, or Square of the Sun, 
and up a narrow street, till we came before a 
stone building, extravagantly vast, the which, I 
doubted not, was the palace of the Inca Huayna 
Capac. 

The palace was a long structure of cyclopean 
archetecture, built of massive stones as nicely 
hewn and cemented as ever English mason could 
have made them. The roof was formed of sheets 
of some shining metal that glistened like gold as 
the rays of the sun fell upon them. Afterward 
I learned that the metal was really gold, beaten 
into thin sheets and made secure to the wooden 
frame beneath by pins of hardened copper and 
tin. The palace covered a vast extent of groimd, 
and was surrounded by a beautiful garden. 

As we entered the great building, on every 
side we saw the evidences of deepest grief. Nobles, 
attendants, priests and physicians hurried about 
with hushed voices and silent tread ; yet more than 
one stole a curious glance at me, or paused to 
whisper to wondering companions. 

My fair guide was met at the threshold of 
the palace by my old friend, Chalima. He spoke 
a few words in her ear, then turned to me and 
said : — 
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" 'Tis the Inca's wish that you remain his 
guest. By his command I place myself at your 
service. 'Tis not as a spy, nor yet as a guard, 
that I am sent, but as a companion to instruct 
you in the ways of the people. Attendants, too, 
you shall have to supply you with the creature 
comforts, and such poor luxuries as the land af- 
fords are yours at will. I shall now conduct you 
to your quarters, where you may bathe and re- 
fresh yourself from your long journey. Then 
you will go before the Inca, if his failing strength 
will permit him to see you." 

"The kindness of the Inca and yourself shall 
never be forgotten," I replied, "and it shall be my 
endeavour to repay by loyal service." 

The princess then addressed me with agitated 
voice and quivering lips. 

"My father, the Inca," said she, "lies at the 
point of death, and it may be that he will be un- 
able to extend in person the evidences of his 
great good will to his guest, the white outwan- 
derer from across the seas. In the present dis- 
traction of the court you may find the palace 
a gloomy place, but my father would have you 
feel free to come and go as is your will. Chali- 
ma is ever at your service." 

And so saying she departed, her lithe, active 
limbs carrying her with inimitable grace. 



CHAPTER Vni 

In which I dream dreams and spy upon a lady. 

The room that Chalima took me to was in 
one of the wings of the great palace. It was 
furnished with true Oriental splendour. The floor 
of stone was covered with the tanned skins of 
wild beasts. A couch of downy softness stood 
in one comer, concealed, however, by rich tapes- 
tries himg from the ceiling. These tapestries 
were interwoven with gold and silver threads, 
forming outlines of plants and animals. Orna- 
ments of beaten gold, of rare and curious work- 
manship, were set about the room. A great 
mirror of polished silver covered the half of one 
wall, while about were several low seats, odd- 
shaped and richly studded with gold and precious 
stones. In a little niche was a golden statue of 
the Inca Huayna Capac, fashioned with the great- 
est skill, and of very great value, speaking from 
an English standpoint; for in truth the metal 
it was made of had little value in that strange 
land. On one side of the room, fixed closely in 
the wall, was a golden representation of the sun 
— ^the deity of this people. 

The precious metals seemed so plentiful that 
I thought of the certain plunder that awaited 
that very room when the greedy Spaniards should 
overrun the land. To-day, I doubt not, the 
metal once fashioned into its ornamentation is 
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passing over Spanish gaming tables in the form 
of pesos de oro. 

Chalima told me that an attendant would be 
within call at all times, and that he himself would 
wait on me when I wished to improve myself 
in the language, or learn the customs of the peo- 
ple. He showed me a small silver gong to strike 
when I desired my servant. 

When the old soldier had retired I looked round 
upon my new quarters with deep curiosity. The 
room was large, and square in shape. In addition 
to the interior entrance that we had reached it 
by, it had two other doors, one of which opened 
outward to the gallery that belted the palace, 
and the other leading to a bath. High, latticed 
window places admitted light and furnished ven- 
tilation. This bath that I speak of was sup- 
plied with both hot and cold water through gold- 
en pipes from hidden reservoirs. I was soon 
in its pleasant waters, for I was travel-stained 
and weary. 

After my bath I struck the gong to call my 
servant; and when he came I asked him for my 
supper. It was soon brought in on a golden 
platter, the entire service being of the same metal. 
The meal consisted of fruits and vegetables, fish, 
game, llama milk and wines, with a sort of bread 
made from the grain that in this day has come 
to be called in England "Turkish corn*." 

After satisfying my fierce himger, I flung my- 

*Maize. 
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self upon the couch for a much needed rest; for 
the events of the day and the long journey had 
been very trying on my constitution, strong 
though it was. As I lay on the couch my mind 
dwelt ever on the proud, but sweet-faced prin- 
cess, whose name I had not learned, though I 
knew her to be a daughter of the Inca. With 
the possible exception of Anne Boleyn, no woman 
had ever affected me so powerfully as did this bar- 
barian maiden; and already my mind was weav- 
ing sweet day dreams, with the golden princess 
and myself as the central figures of a very pretty 
romance. When, indeed, were not the young 
romantic, with minds ever turning to vain dreams 
as naturally as the flower to the sun? 

And as I lay there, half asleep and half awake, 
but dreaming ever of the princess, I heard the 
door open softly; and faint foot-falls announced 
that the room had an occupant other than my- 
self. 

Looking through an opening in the couch hang- 
ings, I saw a beautiful woman, strangely like, 
and yet imlike, the maiden of my half-dreams. 
The hair of the invader of my room was darker — 
was raven in its blackness in fact — and her 
eyes had not that soft, sweet light in them I had 
marked in those of my companion of the hour 
before. She had the same lithe, rounded figure, 
howbeit, and in carriage, dress and feature was 
very much the same. I rightly guessed her to be 
a sister of my divinity. All this was shown to me 
instantly, for she passed through the room and 
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into the bath without suspecting my presence be- 
hind the curtain. A few minutes later I heard 
her splashing in the perfumed water; and, dread- 
ing discovery and the consequent confusion of the 
fair bather, I lay perfectly still, daring scarcely 
to breathe. 

She soon finished her ablutions and returned 
to the room, attired in her rich robe of bat-skins, 
but carrying her golden sandals in her hands. 
This timic of bat-skins, I may here explain, was 
worn only by the royalty — ^the Inca and his 
nearest relatives. 

Upon entering the room, the fair maiden seat- 
ed herself and began to fasten the sandals to 
her pretty feet. Now I had the opportunity of 
a closer view. 

Her hair, crisp-flowing and as black as night, 
streamed backward over her shoulders in a heavy 
wave, and her intellectual face was given an al- 
luring attractiveness by the flashing of her dark 
and strangely beautiful eyes. There was a sug- 
gestion of voluptuousness in the rounded curves 
of her figure, and in the full rich lips of her 
drooping mouth. Her sinuous arms were naked 
to the shoulders, and on them were clasped or- 
naments of gold, set with gems. Her complexion 
was almost as light as my own, and, withal, her 
appearance was such that I could almost be- 
lieve that some noble English lady had been set 
down in my chamber by trick of clever conjurer. 

At last she arose to depart. But as she pass- 
ed my hiding place some freak of womanly curi- 
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osity prompted her to put out her jeweled hand 
and draw back the hangings of the couch, re- 
vealing thus my recimibent form to her startled 
gaze. With a cry of alarm she started back, a 
look of surprise upon her face. 



CHAPTER IX 

Setting forth the ambitions of the Princess Incona. 

"Fear not, fair Ifiwiy," I cried in her own lan- 
guage, and in as gallant a tone as my knowledge 
of the tongue would permit me to assume; "I 
am here as the guest of the Inca, and it is by no 
will of mine that I have been made a spy on your 
actions. I would have speech with you, for I 
grow lonely here." 

"Ah," said she, recovering her composure with- 
out difficulty, "you are the outwanderer from 
over the seas, of whom Maona was this hour tell- 
ing me. You are the slayer of the ptima, of whom 
the people speak. Of a truth I am pleased to 
see you." And she looked at me closely and 
seemed nowise abashed. 

"Truly, you are a goodly man," she continued 
softly, scanning me with her eyes; "and of you 
the coimtry will expect much, for it is the desire 
of the Inca, my father, to lift you high in affairs 
of state." 

"Is it so?" I asked, for this was the first word 
I had heard of the plans of the Inca. 

"Yea; true it is, and well, for methinks you 
have knowledge of many things that may serve 
my people in a great crisis that soon may face 
them. But tell me, are you grieved and sore at 
heart that you are taken from your people and 
held so far away from those of your kind?" 

"Nay, princess; little do I regret my cap- 
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ture. There is little now to hold me to my peo- 
ple. Here will I dwell, and if my poor abilities 
can benefit your people, I shall give them freely 
to their use." And at the time, strange as it 
may seem, I meant all that I did say. 

"Ah, is it so?" she cried eagerly. , "Then will 
I tell you that 'twas I that put the thought into 
my father's head to have you brought hither. 
Long hath it been a matter of prophecy 'mongst 
our wise men that some day the white men would 
come from the north to rule this land ; and of late 
years my father, the Inca, hath been won to the 
truth of this old prophecy. Vague rumours 
have reached us from time to time of the white 
and bearded strangers that sailed across the east- 
cm sea in their great balsas; and the thought 
that they would sometime fall upon this coimtry 
and destroy the ancient rule of the Incas, hath 
bowed my father's head with grief and brought 
him close to an imtimely end. 'Twas only a 
short time gone that I did reason with him with 
such skill as I possess and show him that he 
should send his trusty messengers, with Chalima at 
their head, to capture and bring to the City of the 
Sun the leader of this strange and powerful race, 
that through his rule might be fulfilled what hath 
been foretold in prophecy, yet without that dan- 
ger to our institutions and our people that an 
armed invasion would bring upon them. With 
you at the head of the state, ways may be found 
to keep back the threatening fiood; or, at the 
worst, allegiance may be pledged to the great 
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king across the water and tribute paid. In this 
way my people may be kept from the ravages 
of conquest, and our institutions saved from the 
sudden upheaval an armed invasion would bring 
upon us. And so, the prophecy would be ful- 
filled, yet with the people all will be well and even 
as before. What think you?'' 

"I hardly know, oh princess,'' I answered. 
"Mayhap the plan would fail, mayhap succeed. 
But how am I to ascend the throne of the Incas ?" 

"As things are, it may be easy. The Inca's 
useful life draws near its close, and it may be 
that he will name you Inca. Soon will you be 
called before him and his court, and, if you bear 
yourself bravely, believe me, you shall be Inca, 
with but one condition attached to your succes- 
sion." 

"And that, oh princess?" 

"That you wed one of the royal blood!" 
she answered. And she looked at me strangely, 
blushed prettily and withdrew from the room, leav- 
ing me in wonder. 

I thought I imderstood the meaning of her 
strange words; and, indeed, her plans were not 
without some merit. She did not know, of course, 
that the white men were of many nations, and 
that her people had little to fear from my own 
countrymen. I can but guess at the value the 
Spanish emperor would have placed on a pledge 
of allegiance made through me; yet with the 
tribute large enough, he might have kept back 
his hordes. 
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What I had seen of the princess made me 
wish to know more of her, so I struck my silver 
gong and sent my servant for Chalima. When 
he arrived I said: — 

"Chalima, I would know the name of the lady 
who came with me to the palace?" 

"She is the Inca's daughter, the Princess Ma- 
ona,'* replied the old warrior, without apparent 
interest. 

"And her sister?" 

"Incona is her name," he replied, his interest 
quickening. "She is the favourite daughter of 
the Inca, and a lady of great judgment and keen 
insight, whose advice is highly valued by her fath- 
er and his court. Often has Capac wished her a 
man that she might rule. Maona and Atahuall- 
pa are children of the Inca by the daughter of 
the last scyri of the Land of Sun, while Incona, 
Huascar, Toparca and Manco are children by 
other wives; for you must know that to the Inca 
and his nobles a plurality of wives is allowed." 

"What doth the Inca desire of me, and why has 
he brought me among this people?" were my next 
questions, though I knew the ambitions of a wo- 
man had caused me to be brought thither. 

"I know not; but I am soon to take you before 
him, and it may be, Rimac, that he will give you 
his reasons," he replied, giving me for the first 
time the name that afterward I bore during my 
long stay in the land. Rendered into English it 
means "The One Who Speaks," and it was the 
name of one of the lesser gods brought into the 
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Sun religion from some conquered people. As 
applied to me, however, I could not see that it 
carried with it any idea of supposed divinity. 

I smiled at the name the old soldier had given 
me, and was about to inquire its meaning — 
which was then unknown to me — ^when we were 
interrupted by the escort of soldiers sent to con- 
duct us to the Inca. 

Preceded and followed by our silent guard, we 
marched through a long, dark passage-way. The 
day was waning, and a deep gloom was settling 
over the land. At last we reached the great 
council-room of Inca Huayna Capac. Here the 
dying monarch had been carried, and here, I 
thought, his plans might be fully revealed. 

Through the great entrance-way we emerged 
upon a scene of barbaric splendour. On a dais 
opposite the entrance, seated on a golden throne, 
was a strange and striking figure — ^that of the 
great Huayna Capac, beloved ruler of two em- 
pires. Close on either side was a court physician, 
while at his right stood scowling priests and at 
his left the nobles of his court. He sat facing 
the entrance, and a look of hopeful energy lighted 
up his dark eyes as we entered. He rose from 
the throne with a sudden effort and towered above 
his wondering subjects. My heart was knock- 
ing in my ears, yet I stood before him with out- 
ward calm. 

Never had I seen a more remarkable figure. 
The tall, gaunt form, the burning eyes, the ema- 
ciated face and figure gave him the appearance of 
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an animated corpse. A kingly figure it was, too, 
despite the inroads of age and disease; but so 
strangely death-like that a chill of horror ran 
over me as I wonderingly gazed. 'Twas like be- 
ing ushered into the kingdom of Tartarus to be 
judged by the dead. The lamps of copal oil 
cast strange and grotesque shadows about the 
room, making the priests and nobles appear now 
like men and now like mocking devils. 

Capac's royal robe fell from his shoulders as 
he arose; and with his long right arm extended 
toward me, he addressed first me and then his 
people in a hoarse, wild voice — a voice in which 
the death rattle was plainly heard. 

"Welcome, thrice welcome, Rimac, thou out- 
wandering prince from distant lands — from the 
place of the birth of the Sun, whose messenger 
thou mayest be," were his first words. Then, 
turning to the priests and nobles, he continued: — 

"Behold in him your fate, my people! Look 
upon him, ye priests, and ye, my nobles. In this 
man's keeping is the future of the empire! He 
comes before me as an equal. Him have I brought 
from the distant north to be your deliverer and 
the deliverer of your children ! Ye have heard the 
prophecy of the wise men — ^that some day the 
white and bearded strangers — outwanderers from 
unknown lands across the further sea — ^would 
sit upon the throne of the Incas. That this 
prophecy may be fulfilled without violence, 
and that the institutions of our fathers may en- 
dure unchanged, I have brought hither him ye 
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shall know as Rimac, the One Who Speaks. Heed 
what now I say, for with my last breath do I 
proclaim it: Him do I name as " 

He got no further. With a gurgling cry he 
fell forward on his face, a thin line of blood issu- 
ing from his mouth. The effort had been too 
great. 

The revelations of Incona had prepared me in 
some measure for the words of the Inca, yet 
they fell with an imreal and distant soimd upon 
my ears; but upon the ears of his subjects they 
must have fallen with a dull wonder. Their 
wonder, however, was turned to alarm by the 
fall of the monarch. A cry of horror went up 
from the nobles and the priests. They crowded 
about the stricken ruler and he was lifted from 
the floor and placed upon the throne. The phy- 
sicians made a hurried examination. 

Chalima and I were almost forgotten in the 
tumult, and we stood unnoticed while the physi- 
cians worked* over the fallen Inca. 

"He lives, but his end is near," was the word 
I heard whispered roimd at last. 

"We shall return to your chamber and await 
the end," said Chalima, gloomily. 

Unnoticed and alone, we hastened back to my 
quarters. No further summons came from the 
Inca. Darkness soon fell upon the land and Chal- 
ima bade me good-night. I disrobed, threw my- 
self upon the couch, and, so great was my fatigue 
of both body and mind, that I was soon in the land 
of dreams. 



CHAPTER X 

The death of Huayna Capac and the division of 

the empire. 

For three days the Inca Huayna Capac lay as 
one dead; and during this time I heard no more 
of his plans concerning me. The court was 
hushed and still, though physicians, priests and 
servants hurried about with grave faces and si- 
lent steps. Chalima held himself near me the 
while, and went with me about the city. On three 
several occasions I met Maona and Incona in 
the corridors of the palace; but my words with 
tliem were few. Both were strangely silent in 
my presence, and myself I felt somewhat abashed 
before these barbarian maidens — ^which was, in- 
deed, a thing I could little understand, for I had 
been no stranger to the company of fair women. 

On the morning of my fourth day in the City 
of the Sun I was awakened by the sounds of 
great lamentations in the palace. I guessed their 
meaning. The great Huayna Capac, Inca of 
TavantinsuyUy was dead. Chalima, who appeared 
at my door a little later, confirmed my surmise. 
The Inca, said he, had passed away two hours 
before sunrise, and, ere then, had joined his fath- 
ers in the mansions of the Sun. 

After eating my morning meal, I walked forth 
alone into the streets of the city. The evidences 
of deep grief were seen and heard on every hand. 
The people stirred not from their homes, but 
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through the latticed window places I heard them 
making prayers for the soul of their dead ruler. 

I wondered what effect the Inca's death would 
have on my own fortunes ; and wondered, too, con- 
cerning the success or failure of the plans of the 
Princess Incona. Deeply did I search my heart 
to find the answer it would make should I be called 
to the throne as the husband of this ambitious wo- 
man. But another, and a sweeter, face than hers 
would rise before my eyes to beat back all am- 
bitious dreams; and I felt that if I could gain 
the hand of Maona the throne would be well lost. 

Becoming tired of wandering about the city I 
returned to the palace. But later in the day I 
went forth again with Chalima. I questioned him 
concerning the succession. 

"The Land of the Sun hath been divided 'twixt 
the eldest sons of the Inca," he said. "Huascar, 
son of the coya^ or queen, of Cuzco, succeeds 
to the southern part, and Atahuallpa, son of the 
daughter of the last scyri of Quito, succeeds to 
the northern half. The threats of the priests 
and nobles, at a time when the Inca was too weak 
and too near his end to resist, led him to change 
the plans he had formed as to the succession of 
yourself and the princess. They threatened re- 
volt at this departure from the ancient laws. One 
strong party wished Atahuallpa to be made ruler 
over the undivided empire ; while another party de- 
sired Huascar, the first-born son, to be made Inca 
of the whole country. Capac's affections were 
divided; and, when the priests would not consent 
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to the succession of yourself and Incona, he de- 
clared that the empire should be divided, and 
exacted a pledge from Atahuallpa, the priests and 
the nobles to join in this arrangement, and to use 
every effort to secure lasting peace 'twixt the 
di^aded halves." 

And so Incona's plans had failed; and I was 
not to be an Inca and a husband! Of a truth I 
was not sorry. The sudden death of Huayna 
Capac, before he could find time to bring his en- 
ergy and authority to the perfecting of his plans, 
had kept me from a throne. Who can tell what 
the outcome might have been had the Inca's life 
been spared a few weeks longer? The history 
of the western continent might have been greatly 
changed — mayhap for the better, mayhap for 
the worse. And, mayhap, not at all. 

........ 

That night as I lay on my couch the door of 
my room opened softly and Incona stepped with- 
in. By the light of the moon, which shone 
through the window places, I could see that she 
was pale and greatly agitated. 

Looking quickly about the room and not not- 
ing my presence therein, without hesitation she 
parted the couch hangings and stepped to my side. 

"Rimac," said she, in an agitated voice, "I am 
beaten. These plotting priests have been too 
shrewd for me. Fearing for the faith of the em- 
pire should you be called to the throne as my 
consort, at the last moment they upset all my 
cherished plans. Gathered about like carrion con- 
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dorsy when my father had not the strength to 
fight them off, they overthrew my dearest hopes; 
and now they say the empire is to be divided 
'twixt Atahuallpa and Huascar, my brothers. Oh, 
when will priests ever look beyond the walls of 
their temples! They cannot see that they invite 
disaster! But we can beat them yet, and save 
this country by my father's plans! Rimac, if it 
be your wish, you shall be Inca, and you shall 
save this country through the means I have shown 
you. I have friends — ^powerful friends through- 
out the land — ^who at mv word will rise to work 
my will! With you at the head of an army, the 
work of these plotting priests soon may be un- 
done, and yet may you sit on the throne of the 
Children of the Sjjn — Inca of not half an em- 
pire, but of the undivided whole! Tomorrow, if 
you say the word, a host shall be assembled here 
that will quickly bring to tumbled nothingness 
the plans of these base plotters 'gainst the welfare 
of the land! What say you, Rimac?" And she 
paused expectantly. 

"I can make no answer, princess," I replied, 
seeking time for thought. "Naught know I of 
the condition of the empire, or of our chances of 
success. It is a heavy undertaking, and I first 
would weigh its difficulties." 

"True, you know not," she answered; "but I 
know, Rimac. I know the condition of the em- 
pire better than any other, and right well do I 
understand our chances of success. We cannot 
fail! Oh, Rimac, take me to your side; wed me 
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before my people, and I swear that I will lift 
you high ! I love you, and I love this people ; and 
one stroke may place fiJl power within our grasp. 
Hesitate no longer, for the path to glory opens 
up before you. Trust me, and I swear by the 
Sun that I will crown your arms with success, and 
on your brow shall rest the sacred borlaP* 

I am only human, and will confess that this im- 
passioned appeal stirred me strangely. Had it 
been made by Maona, instead of Incona, I could 
not have withstood it. As it was, I hesitated. I 
made no answer, but my thoughts were busy. See- 
ing this, the princess continued: — 

"Hesitate no longer, for the fate of an empire 
hangs upon your words. Here you may foimd 
a dynasty reaching through the ages ! Here your 
sons and your sons' sons may rule! Think of 
the good that you may do; think of the love that 
awaits you !" And she held out her arms appeal- 
ingly. 

The appeal to love decided me. I thought of 
the tender-eyed Maona and replied: — 

"Princess, this matter is one not to be settled in 
an instant. I am not insensible to the honour you 
would do me, nor to the glory that may be with- 
in my grasp ; yet, at the risk of putting both for- 
ever from me, I would take time to consider." 

"You shall have three days to turn the matter 
in your mind," she said in a disappointed tone. 
"On the day when the great Huayna Capac is tak- 
en from the City of the Sun to be laid at rest with 
his fathers at Cuzco, the southern capital, you 
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shall answer me. Then the chiefs of the tribes 
will be present, and the time will be opportune to 
strike swiftly and to purpose. Until then, fare- 
well !" And she withdrew from the chamber, leav- 
ing me to my thoughts. 

I arose and went forth to the gallery that belt- 
ed the palace. The night was a perfect one, and 
the moon shone gloriously. The sweet perfume of 
a garden of flowers rose to my nostrils. But my 
restlessness would not permit me to enjoy the de- 
lights of the night, and I soon returned to the 
room. As I did so I heard a timid knock at the 
door; and at my bidding the Princess Maona en- 
tered. 

As her eyes met my direct and admiring stare, 
she blushed prettily and let fall her long lashes. 
She hesitated, as if undecided whether to fly or 
to remain. 

"What would you, Maona?" I asked; and there 
may have been a tenderness in my voice. 

She blushed yet more deeply as I called her 
name, and looked about her like a startled fawn. 
At last she f oimd tongue to say : — 

"I would speak with the great Rimac. Listen 
not to the voice of my sister, if you would not 
drench this land in blood ! Some part of her plot 
hath reached my ears and the ears of her brother, 
and she is in a great danger. The priests have 
maddened her, and she knows not what she plans !'' 

Her voice was supplicating and earnest, and her 
eyes looked pleadingly into mine. I strode to 
her side and took both her hands in mine. 
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"Maona/' said I, "fear not. I have made no 
promises to your sister and shall make none. Her 
plans are wild, and I have no part in them. I 
am ever at your service, and you have my promise 
that I shall turn Incona from her purpose if the 
thing lies within my power." 

"I thank you," she said simply; "in the names 
of my brothers and their people, I thank you." 

"Thanks from lips of yours, Maona," I re- 
plied gallantly, "are worth more to me than a 
dozen thrones." And I carried her little hand 
to my lips and kissed it. 

I felt her tremble with emotion; and, over- 
come by her surpassing loveliness, I held her to my 
heart and pressed a burning kiss upon her lips. 
For a moment I felt her breast heave passion- 
ately 'gainst my own; but she quickly freed her- 
self, and in a voice greatly agitated, she cried: — 

"You should not do so! I am the promised 
bride of Atahuallpa!" 

"The bride of Atahuallpa?" I exclaimed in 
profound astonishment. "Why, he is your broth- 
er!" 

"Yea," said she, bitterly; "so he is; but it 
hath long been the custom with the Incas of Cuzco 
to wed with sisters, and now this ancient prac- 
tice is to be brought to the court of Quito; and 
I am its first victim!" 

"You love him not, then?" I asked, full of 
bitterness 'gainst the inhuman custom that threat- 
ened to make my beloved its victim. 

"Yea; I love him," she answered; "but only as 
brother should be loved by sister." 
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"I love you, Maona, and will save you from this 
sinful practice," I exclaimed. "This thing must 
not be ! Fly with me, and we will leave this land, 
and for ourselves set at naught this fearful cus- 
tom!" I spoke passionately, and without weigh- 
ing the difficulties of my proposal. 

"You could not fly with me, Rimac," said she 
gently; and I knew that she was right. "If it 
were lawful, I might love you; but it is not per- 
mitted; and I put the thought from me, as you, 
too, must do. Naught can I do but obey the 
law !" 

At these words I again clasped her in my 
arms, and again my burning kisses covered her 
face. She submitted quietly for an instant, then 
gently put my hands away. 

"My words find favour with Atahuallpa," she 
continued simply, "and you, too, were commend- 
ed to him by my father. And when he learns 
how our hearts are fixed he may put me from him 
and give me to you. Before many days I shall 
reveal to him the state of my heart. It is our 
one hope. Farewell !" And she was gone. 



CHAPTER XI 

Containing an account of the threats and plead- 
ings of Incona. 

After Maona had withdrawn from the room I 
threw myself upon the couch; but I had no more 
than composed my perturbed thoughts than 
again I heard the door open softly and stealthy 
foot-falls enter the ^room. The curtains were 
parted, and Incona stood beside me for the sec- 
ond time within the hour. I could see that she 
was shaken with a deep agitation. 

"My sister?" she demanded. "She hath been 
here?" 

"Your sister?" I answered in feigned surprise. 
"Am I your sister's keeper?" 

"You may desire to be ; and, it may be, that she, 
too, desireth it," she answered. "But beware! 
She is pledged to the Inca Atahuallpa by the 
laws of the land, and on pain of death may have 
naught to do with you. Let not her baby face 
come 'twixt you and the glorious future I offer 
you; for if you do, then will it wreck both you 
and all your hopes of power. Oh, Rimac, look 
well before you leap, for once the solid groimd 
is left, all will be beyond recall. Gold and power 
and love, and all the gods on mortals can be- 
stow, lie close within your grasp. Will you re- 
ject them for a baby face that you can never call 
your own? Listen: Know you not that there are 
crimes punishable by death in the Land of the 
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Sun? But now hath the Princess Maona been 
alone with you in your chamber. It hath a 
strange look, and, should I pass the word, ere 
morning 'twould be called from the house-tops; 
and the twain of you would pay the fullest for- 
feit !" 

"But, princess,'' said I, with the trace of a 
sneer in my voice, "how would it be if it were 
shown that you, too, had made me visits? And 
how, if in the one instance I should own to the 
wrong-doing and in the other deny? Mayhap 
you do not know that other eyes than mine have 
seen you enter this chamber — ^not once, but twice 
—this night !" 

In the semi-darkness I saw her face flush angri- 
ly, and in vexation she bit her lips till the blood 
came. I knew my shaft had gone home. 

"Princess," I continued, "I would have no quar- 
rel with you. You know that I may have noth- 
ing to do with your sister, and to you I wish no 
ill. Give up this wild project, for it is fraught 
with danger, and no good will come of it." 

"The project is not wild," she retorted. "Oh, 
Rimac, believe me, 'tis easy; and 'tis the only 
way the country may be saved from rapine and 
desolation, for you well know that the white des- 
troyers wait beyond the borders. I know your 
people better than you think, for I have sought 
for knowledge far and near. Think you I have 
not heard of Melinchee?* I tell you that the strong 

♦Cortez. 
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arm only is safe, and that this is the only way 
to save my country from the ruthless hands of the 
destroyers. Soon will your people come out of 
the north to overrim and enslave ; but if they find 
you on the throne and allegiance pledged to the 
great king across the sea, you can keep their 
ruthless hands from the throats of the people and 
stop the plunder of this fruitful land! Oh, Ri- 
mac; I offer you great power, and with it my 
deathless love. Will you reject both for the smile 
of one you can never hope to possess? Bethink 
you, I pray you! Is it a little thing — ^this love 
of mine — ^that you can put it lightly aside as a 
thing of little worth?" 

Here her voice sank to a passionate whisper, 
and she continued: — 

"Rimac, think not that I am urged to this 
solely by ambition, or even by love of coimtry. I 
love you! Love you as man is seldom loved by 
woman! Take me to your side as wife, and I 
swear that I will lift you high — higher than mor- 
tal Inca ever yet hath climbed! Wed me, and 
henceforward you shall have no wish ungratified, 
no project imrealised, no power unattained! Re- 
ject me, and I swear by the Sun that I will sink 
you into lowest depths of shame, where not the 
beasts themselves will keep you company !" 

To this passionate outburst I replied calmly. 

"Not now, oh princess, shall I answer you as 
you would have me answer. But you shall have 
no cause to fear my tongue. My lips are sealed 
to all that here hath passed this night, and with 
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you and me for the nonce it shaU be as if it had 
not been. The visit of the Princess Maona, too, 
shall be kept a secret, and for the time shall all 
these projects sleep. I am not one gayly to sally 
forth without first weighing all the chances; and 
words are wasted on me else." Thus dissem- 
bling, I strove to put her off. 

"Too cautious are you by half, Rimac. But 
it shall be as you say. Weigh fully our chances 
of success, and then make known your decision." 
And so saying she departed noiselessly. 

That night I lay and dreamed; and ever in my 
dreams I battled with engulphing waves that 
sought to drag me down. And with me there 
struggled Maona and Incona. And as I sought 
to save the first, the other round about would 
hold me fast, until we would be dragged beneath 
the raging sea in a struggling, writhing mass. 
And then I would awake with great drops of per- 
spiration starting from every pore. Again I 
would sleep, only again to dream; and over and 
over again did my dreams take the same strange 
turn. 



CHAPTER XII 

The ftmeral of Huayna Capac. 

On the next day the court was in deep mourn- 
ing, as it had been since the death of the Inca. 
But preparations were now going forward for 
the funeral of the great monarch. Swarms of 
nobles and priests were arriving from all the 
land about. Huascar, who was to share the em- 
pire with Atahuallpa, and who, on hearing of the 
Inca's serious illness, had set out from Cuzco 
some days before, now arrived. He had travelled 
the great national highway by relays of hamaca 
bearers, and had made the entire distance — some 
four hundred five and twenty leagues — ^in the 
short space of twelve days. 

Huascar was tall and dark, and of an imperious 
and energetic temperament. His features were 
handsome, and showed restlessness, cunning and 
boldness. He lacked the calm poise of his broth- 
er, but was intelligent and resourceful to an as- 
tonishing degree. He was the eldest son of the 
late Inca, and without doubt had cherished hopes 
of succeeding to the entire empire. His life had 
been spent at the southern capital, where the 
dead monarch had maintained a court of equal im- 
portance with that of Quito. 

The cur ocas, or subject chiefs, of the outly- 
ing districts, also began to arrive, and the City of 
the Sun took on an animated appearance. 

Two days later came the fimeral; and never 
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till then had European eyes looked upon its like. 
Early in the morning the new Incas and their 
retinues of Inca nobles and subject cur ocas ^ to- 
gether with the people of the city and the sur- 
rounding districts, gathered in the great square 
and its avenues to greet the rising of the sun with 
prayers and acclamations. The body of the dead 
monarch, skillfully embalmed, and attired in rich- 
est robes of state, was seated bolt upright upon 
a throne of gold placed upon a resplendent ham- 
aca. This was borne upon the shoulders of 
Inca nobles, while all about were gathered the high 
officials of the court, resplendent in feather work 
of gorgeous colouring and rich robes of victma 
wool. 

As the sun's first rays fell upon the golden 
spires of the temple, all heads were bowed in an 
attitude of prayer. Then the great procession 
set out for the tabernacle of the sim. 

First in the procession was the body of the 
dead Inca, surrounded by his officers and atten- 
dants. Then came the Incas — ^Atahuallpa and 
Huascar — seated in true brotherly fashion side by 
side upon a double hamaca^ resplendent with gold 
and precious stones, and borne high aloft on the 
shoulders of their faithful attendants. Then fol- 
lowed litters containing the Princess Maona, the 
Princess Incona, Chalima and myself. Behind us 
came others containing sons and daughters and 
wives of the dead monarch. Behind these were 
countless numbers of the people. Before me was 
a sea of nodding plumes and waving banners, and 
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behind me the plaza was black with the great 
stream of humanity. 

Accompanied by weird and barbaric, yet sol- 
emn, chant of the throng of priests and Virgins 
of the Sim, the vast concourse moved slowly to- 
ward the temple. 

As I was borne along, the strangeness of my po- 
sition forced itself on my mind. Here was I, an 
educated Englishman, thousands of leagues from 
home and hundreds, mayhap, from any other 
white man, borne along as a person of moment in 
the fimeral procession of a great monarch of whom 
the outside world had known next to nothing, 
and surrounded by a people of strange customs; 
yet whose civilisation would compare favourably, 
in many respects, with that of the most enlight- 
ened nations of Europe — a people having poets, 
physicians, singers, artisans, teachers, priests and 
nobles, with buildings and public works on a scale 
with which few nations could favourably com- 
pare; whose family life seemed chaste and pure; 
where women were not chattels, but the equals, al- 
most, of their lords ; where slavery was unknown ; 
where education of some sort extended to the 
lowest in the land, and where the people of every 
walk of life conducted themselves with all the de- 
corum of civilisation. The events of the last few 
months passed in review before my eyes, but they 
seemed dream-like and vague, and scarce could I 
believe I should not wake from sleep and find my- 
self in England, secretary to his majesty and lov- 
er yet of Anne Boleyn! 
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Now as the great procession entered the street 
of the sacred edifice, all on foot took off their 
sandals; and, before passing the portals of the 
great temple, those borne in the litters did the 
same, even to the young monarchs. 

Excepting myself, the priests, the Virgins of 
the Sun and the bearers of the Inca's funeral lit- 
ter, none but the family of the dead monarch was 
permitted to enter the sacred temple. 

The brother monarchs advanced side by side 
to the altar of their deity and made some small 
sacrifice of fruits and grain and wine for the 
peace of the soul of the great ruler. Then all 
bowed in an attitude of prayer while the high 
priest went through some sort of invocation to the 
sun. The bearers of the litter took up the gold- 
en chair with its grim occupant and placed it in 
its niche at the side of the temple, where were 
ranged the mummified bodies of the ancient scyri 
of Quito. Opposite were the bodies of the queens, 
seated, like their former lords, upon chairs of 
gold. 

The interior of the temple was one great dis- 
play of gold and jewels. The walls and floor 
were covered with sheets of the precious metals; 
ewers and censers were formed of them; the al- 
tar was rich with gold, while ornaments, having 
the shape of plants and animals were skillfully 
wrought of it. On the wall behind the altar blazed 
a resplendent sim, skillfully fashioned of gold 
and gems and having the face of a man. All this 
I saw while the family and the attendants knelt in 
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prayer and the high priest exhorted; and again 
I thought of the plunder that awaited that fair 
city. 

As in a dream I heard the final words of the 
high priest : — ^**0h, Thou of the Everlasting Light, 
receive now thy son — ^the conqueror of earth — ^the 
subduer of men. His arm has fought in many 
battles ; his renown is loud in the land. He was a 
flame in war ; his sword was a flash from the Sim ; 
the fate of armies himg on his word. Break thou 
his sleep — crown him anew in the mansions of 
the Sun." 

At last the priests finished their mummeries 
and the mourners withdrew from the temple. The 
great procession then wended its way back to the 
plaza, where the remainder of the day was passed 
in recounting the deeds of the dead hero. Poets 
sang his praises in dramatic verse, orators pro- 
claimed his virtues and his greatness, while the 
priests made continual sacrifice in the temple of 
the sun. 

This was the greatest gathering of this great 
people, for the population of all Tavantmauyu 
imited to do honour to the mighty chieftain who so 
long and wisely had ruled the united empires. 

Next day the body of the Inca was borne from 
the temple; for the first ceremonies were but for- 
mal and not meant to mark its final resting place. 
Accompanied by a great procession of nobles and 
priests, it was taken by way of the national high- 
way to Cuzco, that the earthy part of the mighty 
Huayna Capac might be laid with his fathers. 
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The heart only was kept at Quito, the favourite 
residence of the Inca during his declining years. 
Huascar, Inca of the southern empire, accom- 
panied the body of his father, the twain being 
borne high aloft, side by side, in their golden pal- 
anquins, as the procession moved in solemn, col- 
umned lines through the southern gates of the 
City of the Sim. 



CHAPTER Xin 

Atahuallpa, the favourite son, ascends the throne. 

The same day that saw Huascar leave the city 
with the body of his father also witnessed the 
crowning of Atahuallpa. Again the people were 
assembled in the Inti-pampa at the rising of the 
sun. Now the coming of the lord of day was 
heralded with songs of thanksgiving and praise. 

The mummies of the dead scyri were paraded 
in the plaza, attended by many nobles. And when 
the new Inca, the princes, princesses, nobles and 
curacas seated themselves at the great banquet 
tables, the dead kings occupied their respective 
places at the festal board, to remind those present 
of the briefness of life, the emptiness of honours 
and the certainty of death; and the banqueters 
drank deep to the eternal peace of the illustrious 
dead. 

These dry and withered monarchs of a dead and 
forgotten past, with their parchment-like skins 
drawn tightly over their faces, with dull and lack- 
luster eyes staring immovably before them, with 
hair whitened by the centuries fled, and their one- 
time royalty yet upheld by gorgeous robes and 
horla encircled brows, were to me a strange and 
ghastly addition to the banquet tables. 

The fringed horla, royal diadem of the Incas, 
was received by Atahuallpa from the hand of the 
high priest, and those about the great tables drank 
again and again to the health of the new ruler. 
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Atahuallpa outlined his plans concerning matters 
of state, the nobles and curacas knelt before him 
and made pledges of undying fealty, and the high 
priest delivered to him the keys of the palace of 
the Virgins of the Sun, from the members of 
which order he was now free to select wives at 
will. 

Then the feast went forward; and never did 
European sit at banquet more wonderful. The 
service was entirely of gold, and roimd the tables 
were gems equal to the wealth of all the monarchs 
of Christendom. The attendants were attired in 
resplendent liveries, and the choicest viands of 
the land were served to the great assemblage. 
Dancing and music followed the banquet, and sim- 
ilar festivities went forward for three days, al- 
most without ceasing. During the evenings the 
royal play-houses were thrown open, and actors 
set forth with tolerable accuracy, and in metrical 
verse (if I may describe it by a word that hath 
come into our language but recently) the drama- 
tic incidents in the life of the late Inca, into which 
were gracefully woven the deeds of Atahuallpa, 
the favourite son, famed in battle and great in 
deeds of war. 

The new Inca began his reign under favourable 
conditions. His liberal manners had endeared 
him to the army, with which he had marched 
through many a hard-fought campaign; and with 
the people, too, he was a favourite, as in him the 
old regime of Quito was renewed. His energy, 
youth and intelligence promised much for the em- 
pire. 
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Atahuallpa was tall for a barbarian. His body, 
though slight, was sinuous and strong. His hair 
and eye-brows were black, his nose aquiline, and 
his features strongly marked by lines of resolu- 
tion and of will. His head was well-shaped, and 
a high, broad forehead gave him the look of an 
Eastern scholar. 

........ 

On the afternoon of the fourth day after the 
crowning I was called before the new Inca for the 
first time. My attendant conducted me to a small 
room near the great arched council-chamber, or 
throne-room, where Atahuallpa was seated. Here 
my top-boots were taken off, and a light burden 
placed on my back. Thus I conformed to the eti- 
quette of the Incarial court. Then I was taken 
in hand by an Inca noble, and without more ado 
led before the young monarch. 

I foimd him seated on his golden throne in the 
great council-room, with his nobles and the oflScers 
of his court about him. We approached within 
a few paces of the throne. Here my conductor 
stopped and bowed low before its occupant. I 
did the same. It was my first real meeting with 
Atahuallpa, albeit I had seen him on several 
ceremonial occasions. As I bowed before him, he 
said: — ^**The children of the Sun through their Inca 
extend a tardy welcome to Rimac, outwanderer 
from the land of the farther sea. Grave affairs of 
duty and of state have kept you from my presence 
the while ; but I have had good report of you, and 
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by my orders you have shared the honours of 
royalty. My father expected much of you, but 
was stricken as he looked upon your face. How- 
beit, it shall be my high endeavour to conform in 
all things to the plans of the great Inca, as nearly 
as changing circumstances will permit. Be seat- 
ed." 

Now to be asked to seat one's self in the pres- 
ence of the Inca was a mark of extreme favour, as 
I afterward learned. Before complying with his 
request, I answered: — 

"I have been greatly honoured by the Inca and 
the Inca's father; and it is my wish to fulfil their 
high expectations as nearly as my poor abilities 
will permit." 

I was greatly impressed by the kingly bearing 
of Atahuallpa. Tall, and of commanding ap- 
pearance, his countenance showed both firmness 
and gentleness. His dark eyes flashed brightly, 
and lent an animated appearance to his features, 
which were comely and attractive. On his face 
was a look of conscious power — of superiority to 
common cares and passions. From his words I 
gathered that he did not embrace his father's de- 
signs as to the salvation of the country through 
me; and for this I was not sorry. 

"Rimac," said he, after a brief pause, "I would 
hear of your people. Tell me all you can of 
them, for I would learn of the mighty race." 

Then I talked to the Inca till my throat was 
dry and parched. I told him of England, her 
people, her kings, her greatness; of France and 
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giant wrongs that you inflict in the name of your 
religion, and in the name of your civilisation, would 
not be; but instead toleration and brotherhood 
would stand forth to redeem the world! 

"Believe me, Rimac, your kings have missed 
the true end of government, which is to bring hap- 
piness and contentment to the people of that larg- 
er household — ^the state — even as a father seeks to 
bring happiness and contentment to that smaller 
state — ^the family." 

"What do your people seek so far from home?" 
was his next question. 

"They seek glory, place and power; they seek 
to extend the the holy Catholic religion; they 
seek new lands for their king ; and, above all, they 
seek gold," I answered, speaking of the Span- 
iards. "They think it to be their duty to sail ev- 
ery sea, and search the world to its uttermost 
ends for power and place and pelf, and to spread 
the holy faith." 

"And to gain these things, what steps will they 
take?" 

"They will stop at nothing, oh Inca," I made 
reply. "The shame be on my race that I must 
say it! War and murder, rapine and fire, and 
all the giant evils of conquest go with them. Be- 
hind them they leave desolation and slavery, death 
and despair. Through blood and tears they make 
their way over the world, and their progress is 
marked by dead men's bones !" 

"Think you that they will find our shores?" he 
asked apprehensively. 
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"Assuredly," I replied; "no danger is so great 
and no toil so arduous as to hold them back. Dif- 
ficulties may delay, but their coming is certain." 

"Think you not that my people may stand 
against them?" 

"Not finally, oh Inca," I answered. "Numbers 
will be met with numbers, and force with greater 
force, and time will surely see the subjugation of 
your people." 

"The enslavement and ruin of my people are 
before me, then?" said he sadly. 

"Greatly do I fear that it is true," said I. "The 
fame of your wonderful country is spreading 
abroad in the world, and hungry hordes stand 
ready to poimce upon it." 

" 'Tis what my father feared," he answered. 
**Dread visions of overshadowing ruin haunted his 
last days, and by divine power his eyes looked in- 
to the future and saw the conquering white men, 
with marks of greed and evil set deeply in their 
faces, ruling in the Land of the Sun. In his 
visions he saw the day come when his people 
should cry to their God in vain; when dominion 
should pass forever from them, and when they 
should wander, desolate and homeless, through the 
land of their birth, with the memory of their one- 
time greatness burning deeply into their souls and 
adding bitterness to their despair. Myself, too, 
have I seen it all in a dream. But yesternight 
in a dream I stood alone on a high peak. The 
wind was heard on the mountain and the light- 
ning flashed from the clouds, lighting up the deso- 
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late places. Thither and yon I saw my people 
fly, and behind them on strange beasts the white 
men raged after them. No dwelling was there to 
which the People of the Sun might fly, but all 
about were smoke and ruins. So far as my eye 
could reach they fled, and so far as my eye could 
reach your people pursued." 

"Know you fully the plans my father had 
formed concerning you?" he asked; and he waved 
dismissal to the crowd of nobles standing near 
that our conversation might be private. 

"I have heard, oh Inca," I answered. 

My reply seemed to surprise him. Doubtless 
he had believed me not wholly familial* with the 
plans of his father. 

"From the Princess Incona?" he asked slyly. 

"Your father's plans were revealed in part by 
himself, and in full by another," I replied. "But 
not willingly shall I reveal the source of my fuller 
information." 

"What think you of his plans?" he asked, 
dropping his last question instantly. 

"I scarce can tell, oh Inca. Mayhap if tried 
they would fail. Not strongly do they appeal to 
me." 

"Nor to me," he answered. "Could you not 
love the Princess Incona?" 

I determined then and there to have the mat- 
ter out with him and to attempt no deception. So 
I answered boldly: — 

"I love the Princess Maona!" 



CHAPTER XIV 

Containing an account of the quarrels of the royal 

family. 

As I made answer the Inca Atahuallpa started, 
and with diflSculty repressed an exclamation of 
surprise. After a moment's silence, he asked: — 

"Know you not, Rimac, that we have adopted 
here the customs of the court of Cuzco, and that 
by the present law of the land the Princess Maona 
must be my bride?" 

"Yea, oh Inca; I know it,*' I answered. "But 
it is an evil law, and my heart is placed beyond 
power of recall." 

At this instant our conversation was inter- 
rupted. An Inca noble appeared in the great 
entrance, and by his attitude made it known that 
he had something of moment to say to the Inca. 

"What is your wish, Quizquiz?" asked the mon- 
arch. 

"Your brother, Huascar, Inca of Cuzco, hath 
returned to the City of the Sun, and desires to 
speak with the divine Inca touching matters of 
state," answered the noble. 

"Admit him," commanded Atahuallpa, without 
betraying the surprise I make no doubt he felt. 

Huascar entered the council-chamber and ap- 
proached the throne. He paused midway, as if 
waiting permission to approach as an equal, and 
without the humiliating formality imposed on 
others. 
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"Advance, my brother; we are equals," said 
the monarch of Quito. 

Huascar then came forward without further 
hesitation, whereat Atahuallpa pointed to a seat 
and said: — 

"Be seated, Huascar, and I will hear your 
words." 

"Doubtless, my brother," returned Huascar in 
his softest tones, keeping his feet before the Inca, 
"doubtless you are surprised to find me here, know- 
ing that I should be well on my way to Cuzco with 
the body of our father. I have returned with a 
petition that, if granted, will more closely ce- 
ment our empires and join them in a league that 
may endure for aye. You know that my heart 
hath long been insensible to woman's charms. 
Passion hath lain dead within me, and until five 
days gone never did my heart beat one pulse 
faster for all the wiles of women; and their 
amourous glances and soft spoken words foimd 
no echo in my love-locked heart. But then I 
knew not Maona! Knowing her, my life is 
changed. My brain bums; the hot blood flows 
like lava through my veins; the ice hath become 
fire; passion is awake and cries aloud for her, 
and I would have her for my bride ! I could not 
go forward on my journey, but have returned to 
ask her hand of you!" 

"Know you not, my brother," returned Atah- 
uallpa, coldly, "that the customs of Cuzco have 
been adopted in this court, and that the Princess 
Maona will be called to my side at the next mar- 
riage day?" 
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Huascar stared. The hot blood rushed swift- 
ly to his face, then, receding, left him pale and 
trembling. 

"Nay," he cried; "I knew it not! But even if 
this be true, you can easily put aside a law that 
hath not behind it the binding force of custom! 
Do this for me, Atahuallpa, and I swear by the 
Sun that no favour you can ask in all the years 
to come will be too great for me to grant, will- 
ingly and without question!" 

"I cannot, Huascar. She is the flower of the 
empire. You do ask too much. Can you not 
take the Princess Incona? Almost is she as fair 
as Maona, and fire and brain hath she above all 
the women of the land." 

"Nay; I love Maona; and she it is that I will 
wed or none! Beware, Atahuallpa! Dare not 
cross me in this, my dearest wish ! Have you not 
heard how my father, before you were born, fell 
upon this people and smote them sorely?" 

"Ay ; I have heard," answered the Inca. "What 
would you?" 

"What would I? I would do much!" ans- 
wered Huascar in a great passion. "For that on 
which my heart is fixed I would go through fire 
and blood and war! Bethink you, my brother, 
before it is too late. To-day you are as great as 
was your grand-sire ere you were born; to-mor- 
row you may be humbled to the dust, as he was 
humbled before my father and yours !" 

"Do you threaten me in my own palace?" 
asked Atahuallpa, rising. "Now what hinders me 
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that I should not take you prisoner and bring you 
to the ruin you have pictured as my lot!** 

These words seemed to sober Huascar. When 
he spoke again it was with milder voice, though I 
thought he only hid his anger. 

"My passion rules by judgment, my brother," 
said he. "Forgive my hasty language. But is 
your answer final?" 

"It must be," answered Atahuallpa. "But I 
would part with you in peace. Not as enemies 
did our father desire us to begin our rule in the 
divided land. If it please you, the Princess In- 
cona shall be sent to Cuzco ere the annual mar- 
riage day ; and in her you will find a queen worthy 
of your great empire." 

Huascar seemed to hesitate for a moment, but 
when he spoke again deliberation marked his 
tone. 

"I accept the Princess Incona," said he; "and 
shall send attendants to secure her presence at my 
court ere the appointed day. Farewell!" And 
he passed quickly from the room — an enemy. 

But as he went the Princess Incona came through 
the great entrance and approached the throne. 
Her face betrayed a mighty agitation, which even 
her strong will could not conceal. The Inca 
motioned her to speak. 

"Chance hath made me a listener to all that 
passed but now," said she, striving to remain calm ; 
"and ill am I pleased that the Inca should bestow 
my hand on the first imwilling beggar that comes 
prowling about the court. Our father was wont 
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to seek advice of me upon affairs of state; but 
you have disposed of my hand and happiness with- 
out a word from me !" 

The Inca's face flushed, but he made answer 
cahnly : — 

"The Inca's household is at his disposal as af- 
fairs of state may seem to dictate. It is well 
that you should be queen of my brother's king- 
dom. Yours is a fortunate lot, and few women, 
even of the royal family, can hope to ascend so 
high." 

"True," she answered ; "but I had other plans !" 

"Other plans ?" echoed the Inca. "What plans 
could you have formed that will raise you half 
so high?" 

"Mine were plans of love!" she answered, let- 
ting fall her eyes. 

"Ah — ^love?" said the Inca, incredulously. 
"Truly, love is a wonderful thing if it can tempt 
a woman from a throne. Whom do you love?" 

"I cannot make it known to you, oh Inca," she 
replied; "but I would have you recall your hasty 
promise and give me back my freedom." 

"Nay; that will I not!" declared the mon- 
arch. "Think you that I, who must answer for 
my kingdom and my household, will put aside 
for woman's passing whim an opportunity that 
will bring you power and happiness, and to my 
country give the prospect of lasting peace?" 

Passion then leaped fiercely into Incona's face, 
and in determined and defiant tones she ans- 
wered : — 
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"Then will I tell you that I obey you not! 
Never will I give myself to a man that loves me 
not, myself loving not the man ! I spit upon your 
promises and defy you now and ever!" And 
she turned and went — another enemy. 

"How much a creature of sentiment is man," 
mused the Inca; "and woman more than man! 
Strange, indeed, are the ways of woman. Man 
may toil and plan until the dreams of years seem 
ready to blossom into life; but, tangled in the 
web of woman's love, at once they fade and perish 
miserably. Strange, indeed, are the ways of 
woman ! To-morrow, Rimac ; to-morrow I shall 
speak further with you, but now I am a-weary." 

I arose and departed, leaving the Inca deep 
in thought. The day was waning and I soon re- 
tired to rest. These quarrels of brother with 
brother and sister with brother, over the question 
of the marriage of brothers and sisters had a 
strange sound in my ears, and I marveled greatly 
at this custom of inter-marriage that had stepped 
in to rob me of my loved one and to threaten the 
peace of empires. 



CHAPTER XV 

Containing, among other things, an accotmt of 

the flight of Incona, 

That evening, after I had sought my chamber, 
Incona entered and stood beside me. 

"Rimac," said she, in an agitated whisper ; "dost 
desire me to wed Huascar?" 

"Princess," I made reply, avoiding a direct 
answer to her question, "it is not for me to say 
what I desire or what you shall do. The Inca 
hath spoken." But in my heart I thought it an 
evil thing that brothers should wed with sisters, 
though some of the greatest nations of the past 
have not thought so. 

"Oh, Rimac ; it is for you to say !" she cried in 
a voice of passionate entreaty. "For you and 
me, and who should have word beside? Can you 
not love me, Rimac, and for me risk all? For if 
you can, then shall you in risking gain ten-fold. 
I fly to-night to my mother's people — ^to the city 
of Tumebamba in the province of Canaris. Will 
you, too, not fly? For if you will, soon shall you 
return at the head of an invincible army ; for my 
mother's people are mighty, and I have other 
friends beside! Or, if you love not war, then 
shall we fly this land together. Leaving this peo- 
ple to their unhappy fate, in your own land we 
will find the happiness that love must ever bring. 
Wealth in untold quantities will I pour at your 
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feet ; and, if gold is power in your land, you shall 
be ruler over half the world! 

"Rimac, a third time I kneel to you — ^I, who 
have spirit above all the women of the land! I 
kneel to you — ^who are here a nameless stranger — 
and beg you to heed my prayer. Love I offer 
you, gold I offer you, power I offer you. Oh, will 
not one nor all of these buy your love for me? 
Oh, Rimac; save me! Save me from Huascar! 
Save me from myself! For if you put me from 
you dreadful things are sure to happen !" 

Her appeal was not without its effect; and for 
one brief instant the thought was with me to take 
this peerless woman and her gold and try to leave 
the land. But my heart would not consent. The 
image of Maona rose before me, and in her gentle 
eyes I read a mute reproach. So I made answer 
as follows: — 

"Princess, leave not the court of your brother. 
Weeks must elapse ere he can give you to Huas- 
car ; and who knows what may come to pass 'twixt 
now and then." 

"Nay; the die is cast," she answered. "I go 
to-night. Do you go with me, or will you re- 
main ?" 

"I will remain," I answered briefly. 

At my reply a mighty anger seized Incona and 
shook her form. But she said nothing. Turning 
swiftly, she left the room. 

Next morning she was gone ; and with her went 
many followers; for she was indeed a woman of 
force, and her mother's people were many, even 
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in the City of the Sun. The court was thrown 
into a great excitement, for in this hasty de- 
parture was seen the first sign of a rebellion. 
• ••.•••• 

Late on the day following Incona's fight, the 
Inca sent for me. I found him in the pleasant 
garden surrounding the palace, and approached 
him without other formality than a deep obeisance. 

This garden was as lovely as a scene in para- 
dise — a bewildering panorama of fairy magnifi- 
cence, where the highest art of man united with 
the perfection of nature to produce a bower of 
beauty such as might woo the Hesperides. Golden 
fountains sent up sprays of perfumed water; 
rare and curious plants grew on every hand, and 
among them were placed skillful imitations wrought 
of gold and silver. So great was the resem- 
blance 'twixt art and nature that I had to look 
closely to discover the works of God from the 
works of man. Among the more common of these 
imitations was the plant now known as "Turkish 
com," with golden ears half shown 'midst cov- 
erings of silver, and silver tassels fioating grace- 
fully at their tops. Again there was a golden 
fountain, sending up a jet of silver, and in the 
silver water at its base were golden birds and 
quadrupeds, wrought with the nicest art. 

The Inca went at once into questions of my 
people. When I spoke of the art of writing, and 
of the new invention of printing by means of 
movable letters, he was greatly interested, for this 
strange people, despite their knowledge and civil- 
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isation, had no written language and no means 
of making public records except by a rude instru- 
ment called tiie quipus, formed of strings of 
many colours, in which knots were made to do 
duty for words and figures. The Inca saw at 
once the advantages of our method of recording 
thought, and he expressed a desire to master both 
the written and the spoken language. 

"Ah," said he, "I see the great usefulness of 
your little characters. The quipus is rude in- 
deed. It hath kept for us little of the history of 
my people. The poets in their songs have handed 
down some parts of it; but how much might 
we now know had our fathers learned of these won- 
derful letters you speak of! Rimac, could you 
not fashion for us characters suited to our lan- 
guage? I fain would fix it in a written form, 
that after-ages may mark the heights the despised 
barbarian had reached before the blight of con- 
quest fell upon him — ere his language was brought 
low from its place of pride and made to serve a 
race of bondmen." 

"When I know your tongue, your majesty, I 
will undertake it, if such is then your wish," I 
answered. 

"Language, Rimac, is a wonderful thing. My- 
self I have marked how its words are born. In- 
deed, I know not but that language may be his- 
tory, and that in it are contained the boundless 
stores that one day will illume the past and lay 
its secrets bare. In it may be contained the de- 
posits of the ages, and he that hath the skill to 
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analyse our language may bring forth some 
part of the lost history of my people. In it may 
be found words that will throw light on a past 
infinitely remote — a past that may connect us 
with the peoples beyond the seas. Mayhap, Ri- 
mac, you could reach in and draw forth some of 
the secrets of our Inca tongue, for you are a man 
skilled in the languages, and your wits are nim- 
ble.'' 

"Ah, Inca," I made reply, "some part of your 
history must indeed be fashioned into words ; but 
to pursue its fleeting shadow through centuries 
whose only records lie in the words events have 
coined, or in the strangely marked monuments 
erected by men's hands, is a work of extremest 
difficulty, and at best could be little more than a 
guess. It is a task for a greater mind than mine. 
Hath not legend given you some account of the 
origin or the early life of your people?" 

"Many of the events of our early life as a 
nation, though little of our origin, Rimac; and 
that little, I fear me, is not of great value. As 
you say, legend enlarges, reduces or distorts as 
chance may dictate. Hast never heard the story 
of Manco Capac and Mama Oella Huaco — my 
ancestors and the first of the Inca race?" 

"Nay," I answered; "I have never heard it." 

"Then will I tell it you. Thus the legend runs, 
and it is held as truth by many: Far back in 
the night of time, when the Sun sent his children 
— ^Manco Capac and Mama Oella Huaco — down 
upon the earth to reclaim the human race a second 
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time from savagery and idolatry, he addressed 
them thus ere bidding them farewell: *My chil- 
dren, thine is a mighty task — ^a boundless work 
of love and duty stretching through the ages. 
The people of the earth I give ye for your her- 
itage. When ye have subjected them to your 
rule, it must be your study to hold them by the 
laws of reason, purity, mercy and justice; doing 
for them to the fullest measure all that a father 
\s wont to do for the children he hath begotten 
and whom he most tenderly loves. Herein ye 
will follow my example, for, as you know, I never 
cease to do good to all the children of the 
earth. I illume them daily with my light, that 
they may see to till their fields and harvest their 
crops of grain; when they are cold I warm them 
with my rays; I make their meadows smile with 
green and fill their fields with ripened grain; to 
their trees I give their fruits and to their llamas 
their increase; sending them now rain and now 
fair weather as the need may be. Daily do I 
wander round the earth to note the needs of man 
and restore all things to order. Therefore, it is 
my will that ye — my children and my representa- 
tives on earth — shall follow this example, for 
to the earth I send ye for the lasting welfare and 
the right instruction of a fallen race of men, many 
of whom live like beasts, in darkest caves, far 
from the influence of my gentle rays. Inca is the 
title I give to you, and it is my will that your 
kingdom shall extend to all the people of the earth. 
These shall ye instruct in right principles and 
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good morals, especially by your strict example 
and good rule !' Saying thus, the Sim dispatched 
the royal pair — ^brother and sister — to the earth. 
Near the high lake to the south he placed them, 
and from thence their rule hath extended to many 
lands. 

"This, Rimac, is the reputed origin of my race 
and the origin of our religion, as it comes to us 
through the years. Now do you tell me more of 
your own people and of their religion." 

Thus urged, I told him of the real origin of the 
whole human race, as it is given in the sacred book, 
and described to him the beginning, growth and 
glory of the true and holy church, touching upon 
the Immaculate Conception, the life and teachings 
of Jesus Christ, His death upon the cross; His 
resurrection on the third day, and His promise 
of life everlasting to all who accept the teachings 
of the holy church. The Inca was a close listener, 
but was not affected by the recital." 

"I understand it not, Rimac," said he. "Yon- 
der is my God," and he pointed to the sun, "and I 
need no book nor printed page to make him known 
to me. Not for a day is he with us, but forever. 
None can doubt his presence, his power or his 
goodness. Of him we are, to him we go, and 
from the first day to the last we are dependent on 
his charity. Food and raiment and heat are 
from him, and it is certain that to him alone we 
owe our allegiance." 

Then I tried to show him that the sun was but 
a molten mass, without life or intelligence, and 
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that the stars are worlds as the earth is, revolv- 
ing about the sun. But the monarch met me with 
a theory of his own. Said he: — 

^^The stars, Rimac, are a heavenly quipus, 
hung high in the heavens by Pachacamac, the 
begetter of the first beginning, that once was un- 
derstood by all the people of every land and clime. 
In that happy, golden age of long ago it spoke 
to him tliat had eyes to see of the mysteries of the 
heavens. But darkness stalked abroad and cov- 
ered the face of the earth, and of the deep knowl- 
edge of the ancients man is granted now but a 
fleeting glimpse. Now, Rimac, the stars are but 
lights shining out into a darkness that understands 
them not." 

Before I left the Inca I went over my groimd 
again, and tried to show him how necessary it 
was for the salvation of his soul for him to accept 
the doctrines of Christianity and to open up his 
heart to the truths of the revealed religion. But, 
not being a priest, I had to retire from the en- 
coimter with the barbarian feeling myself beaten, 
for in the dogmas of the church I confess I was 
not well taught. In my busy life I had found 
little time for the lore that is taught in the 
cloister. It was humiliating, I will confess, to 
find myself no match for this untutored man, and 
I saw what a sin it is to omit from the education 
of the youth of any Christian coimtry a thorough 
drill in the doctrines of the church. Prayers I 
knew in plenty, and songs and psalms, but what 
good were these in the conversion of a heathen who 
could calmly say as he pointed to the sim: — 
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"There is my God, and he hath never failed me 
or my people. Food and raiment and happiness 
he brings us, and he is with us now and evermore. 
He spake creation into birth; he was when Time 
was unmeasured, ere man had searched out the se- 
crets of the universe and before the heavens had 
unlockd their gates to the sons of men. He smiled 
upon the glories of the first mom, when the young 
earth clothed herself in the bloom and verdure of 
paradise. Poised in majesty above the earth, he 
watches over his children. He controUeth the 
separate fates of empires, giving to some domin- 
ion and glory and splendour, and to others happi- 
ness and peace and contentment. When he dies 
Time will cease to be, and the earth and the stars 
and the universe will be rolled up as a scroll and 
chaos will reign." 

What answer, I say, could prayers and psalms 
make to this. Truly, a well fortified error may 
rout with ease an unsupported truth. 

These talks with the Inca were of daily occur- 
rence from this time forward. Putting aside the 
cold formality custom had imposed on his high 
office, he talked to me as man to man, and I grew 
to respect him greatly, knowing, the while, his 
deep regard for me. 

As the days sped I saw nothing of Maona, 
though she was never absent from my thoughts; 
nor was her name mentioned again by the Inca 
for several weeks. But afterward the knowledge 
came to me that she had avowed her love for me to 
the monarch, and that her deep despair had 
touched him to the heart. 



CHAPTER XVI 

In which love and war are strangely commmgled. 

It IS not my purpose to record here my own 
opinion of the origin of the Children of the Sun ; 
neither is it my purpose to make any extended 
study of their government, religion or customs. 
These are matters that concern the historian, and 
not the writer of an idle tale. 

But I may say that as the head of a household 
lays down the rules of conduct for that household 
and fixes the penalty for their violation, even so 
did the Inca lay down the laws for the larger 
household — ^the state — and fix the penalties that 
should follow their violation; but in so doing he 
might not widely depart from tradition and prece- 
dent, there, as in all other civilised nations, po- 
tent factors in government. In theory, at least, 
each succeeding Inca made and gave to the people 
the laws that were to govern during his reign; 
in reality he did little more than reiterate the 
laws of previous Incas, made binding by the ages. 

The nobles and the priests saw that the laws 
were enforced, and to each of these was given par- 
ticular duties, for whose faithful execution he must 
answer to the Inca. The laws were few and se- 
vere, but were enforced with equal and exact jus- 
tice. Crime, however, was so uncommon that the 
government was almost wholly concerned with the 
material welfare of the people. One might travel 
from east to west and from north to south to 
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the uttermost bounds of the empire without fear 
of robbery or violence. Obedience to authority 
seemed to have become instinctive in the lower 
classes, and the ruling class took a fatherly inter- 
est in the affairs of the people. 

Their system of government, strange as it was 
to me, seemed well-suited to the needs of the 
people, while it greatly lessened the personal strife, 
ambition, envy and avarice that I have marked in 
other countries. It gave the people all the hap- 
piness that comes from contentment, and created 
a moral atmosphere I had never before known. 
The tranquil happiness of a well-ordered house- 
hold was seen everywhere; and while the upper 
classes were distinguished from the lower by su- 
perior habitations, clothing and manner of living, 
the real burdens of life were borne almost equally 
by all. 

As to their religion, behind the formal worship 
of the sun was a belief in an omnipotent spirit 
called Fachacamac. He was the designer and 
creator of the heavens and the earth, invisible, 
spiritual, all-wise and all-good. Of him no image 
might be made, but the sun on high was his visible 
representative, to which homage could be rendered 
and prayers addressed. They believed in a fu- 
ture life, happier and more nearly perfect than the 
present one, and fixed the habitat of the spirit in 
the golden mansions of the sun. 

But to my story : — 

Time wore on, and betimes vague rumours 
reached the capital of a threatened revolt in the 
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province of Canaris; and swift chasquis brought 
tidings of strange movements across the border 
in the kingdom of Huascar. Levies were being 
made, armies drilled, forts manned, magazines 
stored with provisions, roads built and towns for- 
tified. 

Atahuallpa knew that these preparations meant 
M^ar; and he knew, too, that it was very probable 
that the district of Canaris, at the command of 
Incona, would be found on the side of Huascar. 
His warlike spirit now flamed up, and preparations 
in the northern empire went forward on a grand 
scale. Towns were garrisoned, levies made, and 
the distant nobles and curacas were gathered at 
the capital with their forces. 

Very inspiriting was the sight when the chiefs 
and nobles, with their nodding plumes and gay war 
harness assembled for review in the great square. 

Each province had its peculiar dress by which 
its soldiers could be known, and each had its special 
banner; but high above all floated the gorgeous 
device of the Inca — ^a many-coloured rainbow. 
They made a brave show and the Inca was very 
proud of his great army. 

At last word was brought to the capital that 
Huascar was moving north with his army. Then 
the Inca and his host, preceded by barbaric mar- 
tial music, set forth to meet the foe. At the last 
moment he changed his plans concerning me, and, 
instead of going forward with the army, I was 
left at home in command of the strong garrison 
set apart for the defense of the city. I desired to 
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go with the Inca and share the dangers of the 
war, and so I told him; but he declared that the 
country could not spare me in the approaching 
crisis, and that he would not willingly place me in 
a position of peril. 

"Rimac," said he, "I have grown to love you 
much, and. have hopes to lift you high. Know 
for your peace of mind that I have determined to 
give you the Princess Maona for wife. For your 
own sake and for hers — for I am sure she loves 
you well — ^I will put aside this custom newly 
brought from Cuzco, and at the next marriage day 
you shall have her for your very own. From my 
hand you shall take her, and truly not all the 
gold of the land is equal to her worth." 

My heart bounded at these words, and with 
trembling voice I thanked him for his goodness. 
Now, indeed, I was content to remain in the city. 

Several days went by before we had news of mo- 
ment from the Inca and his forces. And during 
these days I was engaged early and late in drilling 
my soldiers and the legions arriving from the 
north and the east and the west, and in strength- 
ening the defenses, improving the public highways, 
and in assembling new levies from remotest dis- 
tricts. 

My heart in its new-found happiness cried aloud 
for Maona; but in the absence of the Inca I re- 
solved to do nothing that might be looked upon as 
a breach of faith by the people, for they did not 
know how matters stood with us. So I made no 
effort to see the princess. 
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But on the third day, while at the palace on a 
matter of business, quite unexpectedly I met her. 
Her eyes dropped timidly at my approach, and 
on her face came the innocent, startled look of a 
discovered hare. She would have passed me 
quietly and without speech had I not blocked her 
way. 

"Why this haste, Maona?" I asked. "Have 
you not one word of greeting after so many days ?" 

"Nay, Rimac," she answered, "I may have no 
words with you. Let me pass !" And she strove 
to leave me and hasten on. 

I put out my hand and detained her. 

"Nay, Maona,'' said I; "I cannot let you pass 
without first a kiss from you!" 

Her face flushed hotly at my words, and a look 
of terror came into her eyes. 

"Oh, Rimac ; what would you?" she cried. "Let 
me pass quickly, lest you incur the wrath of the 
Inca ! You know not what you do !" 

"I fear not the Inca," I replied, bent on en- 
joying my triumph to the full; "I must have the 
kiss !" 

She looked about her like a startled fawn, but 
marked no avenue of escape. Facing me, she 
said : — 

"Rimac, have pity. Think not to do this 
thing. Permit me to pass and allow me to keep 
my regard for you." 

Then my heart melted, and, with a voice filled 
with the tenderness I felt, I cried: — 

"Oh, Maona; do you not know? The Inca 
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hath given you to me and me to you, if you will ac- 
cept the gift. Before he left the city he made me 
the promise.'' 

"Oh, is it so?*' she cried; and the tenderness of 
a great love filled her eyes. No more did she re- 
sist, but suffered me to take her in my arms and 
cover her face with kisses. 

In good time came cheering news of a great 
victory by Atahuallpa at Ambato. Under the 
shadow of the great Chimborazo— the mountain 
that reaches to the moon — ^he had met the allied 
forces of Huascar and Incona and routed them 
with great slaughter. His own sick and wounded, 
and the prisoners taken in battle, were sent to the 
capital under a small guard, and a request was 
made for immediate re-enforcements from the city. 
I got them under way at once — some ten thousand 
of the northern troops — and they went forward 
on a forced march to join the Inca. 

The news of the victory threw the city into a 
great ecxitement. Fires blazed, banners waved, 
and a day of public thanksgiving and prayer 
was observed. Later came the cheering news that 
after the re-enforcements had joined the Inca, 
the army had turned in the direction of Canaris, 
the revolting district, whither Huascar and Incona 
had withdrawn, and with but little delay had 
reached the city of Tumebamba, capital of the 
province. This, Atahuallpa laid siege to, and, 
after a few days, we received word of its capitu- 
lation, the allied forces leaving the city and 
marching southward with their arms. 
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Again the City of the Sun was thrown into a 
great excitement by the good news. Again there 
was public thanksgiving and prayer. But, two 
days later, these rejoicings gave way to deepest 
grief, for word was brought of a great defeat, and, 
worse yet, of the capture of Atahuallpa. 

The capitulation of Tumebamba had been a ruse 
on the part of Incona to lull to fatal security the 
victorious army of the Inca. While the invading 
force was encamped within the city, a hundred 
fires were started by concealed and desperate foes ; 
and soon the city had become one vast, seething 
furnace, the narrow streets of which offered little 
protection to the forces of Atahuallpa. 

When he attempted to leave the city, the Inca 
was met by a great army, whose presence in the 
neighbourhood he had not suspected. At the cost 
of Tumebamba the rebels and their allies of the 
south had gained a great victory over the forces 
of the north, and the Inca, his guard slaughtered 
to a man, and his army scattered and beaten, had 
been taken prisoner. Such was the news brought 
back by the army of stragglers returning leader- 
less from the seat of war. 

The grief of the people of the City of the Sun 
was pitiful to behold. They ran crying through 
the streets, tearing their hair and bewailing their 
own fate and the great misfortune that had be- 
fallen their beloved Inca. Confusion was on 
every hand, and terror and grief in every heart; 
and, had Huascar and Incona followed up their 
advantage, I make no doubt the capital could 
have offered little resistance to their arms. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Setting forth the defeat and capture of Huascar. 

I worked day and night, without sleep or rest, 
to reconstruct the army ; and, as I was no stranger 
to war and its ways, I worked to such purpose 
that at the end of a week I had about me a larger 
force, and one as well drilled and organised as 
the proud array the Inca had set forth with. My 
chasquis brought word that Huascar and Incona 
were lying at Tumebamba, getting ready for a 
great invasion of Quito. Huascar was bringing 
up his forces from the south, and Incona was 
making new levies in the province of Canaris. 

I left the city well garrisoned, and in command 
of Chalima, and set forth with my army as little 
burdened as possible. By forced marches we soon 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Tumebamba. 
Then I tried a little strategy on my own account. 
I sent a part of the army to the south, and with 
it made the feint of attempting the invasion of the 
rich coimtry of Huascar. 

My ruse was successful; probably because the 
allies considered the ruined city not worth my at- 
tack nor their defense. Huascar hurried the 
larger part of his army to the south, as I had 
foreseen would be the case. Now, moving quickly 
with the force I had secretly kept near the city, 
I fell upon that small part of Huascar's army that 
he had left in Tumebamba and scattered it far 
and wide. So sudden was my assault, and so com- 
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plete was the surprise, that his guards had not 
the time to carry Atahuallpa with them as they 
fled; so he fell uninjured into my hands. 

When the liberated monarch showed himself at 
the head of the army the soldiers went mad with 
delight, and their acclamations almost rent the 
heavens. Never had I heard such a shout. 

With scarcely a pause to rejoice over our vic- 
tory, we followed quickly after the army I had de- 
coyed into the southland, and soon had it between 
the two divisions of our own army. Then the bat- 
tle royal commenced. 

When Huascar found himself trapped, with 
foes to the north of him and foes to the south of 
him, he divided his army into two divisions, one 
facing each body of his enemies. In this manner 
he awaited the double attack that threatened him. 
At the north we advanced in a slow trot, and were 
met by clouds of arrows. These, however, did 
little harm. Shoulder to shoulder we pushed for- 
ward, and shoulder to shoulder Huascar's men 
awaited us in grim and deadly silence. Not till 
we were within forty paces of them did they move. 
Then, at the word of command, they sprang quick- 
ly forward with uplifted swords and outreaching 
spears. The two armies met in a mighty clash, 
as shield found shield and spear met spear. As 
the giant waves of the ocean they met, and for a 
moment each was stayed in its progress by the 
impact. For an instant the battle raged along 
that great line of warriors and there only. Men 
went down like blades of grass before a sickle — 
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went down to death without a word — ^without a 
groan. Then the line broke up into fighting frag- 
ments, and those behind joined in the battle till 
the plain was covered with the warring fragments 
of the two great armies — fragments that grew 
thinner and thinner as the battle continued. 

Our men fought like demons. The presence 
of the Inca inspired them. Atahuallpa scorned 
the security of the rear and fought by my side 
as any common soldier, performing many deeds 
of valour. My commanding stature enabled me 
to watch closely the tide of battle; and, with the 
Inca at my side, and our brave body-guard about 
us, I was in the thickest of the fight. My armour 
and superior weapon, together with my stature and 
strength, made me well-nigh invincible. 

The slaughter was something fearful. With 
my own hand I slew no fewer than eight of Huas- 
car's men. The lust of battle was upon me, and 
the devilish thirst for blood raged in my heart as 
never before. How strange this thirst of blood 
that rises in the heat of confiict to deprive men of 
their humanity and leave them but brutes to rend 
and tear, if necessary, with teeth and hands ! 

Everywhere I sought Huascar. From group 
to group I hurried in my frenzied quest. Time 
after time was my progress stayed by one or more 
of his men, but time after time I struck them 
down and continued my search for the southern 
chieftain. But only once did I have sight of 
him, and then a sea of fighting forms soon came 
between us and shut him from my view. 
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At last the carnage was over. The rout of 
Huascar's forces, both to the north and the south, 
was complete. Numbers fought their way through 
our lines, but greater numbers lay stiffening in 
death upon the sodden ground. Our own losses 
were heavy ; but we had fought with the opposing 
army at a disadvantage from the outset, and 
so our loss in killed and wounded was not nearly 
so large as was Huascar's. He had suffered 
severely in the final rout, when his men were mowed 
quickly down without great danger to our own 
forces. Yet his losses must have been much 
greater had not Atahuallpa, when the slaughter 
was at its height, forced his way across the field 
crying aloud as he went : "Spare where ye can, for 
soon shall ye be brethren!" Many times he re- 
peated this call, and, at his word, I, too, cried 
it aloud with all my might. The slaughter was 
interrupted, and Huascar was permitted to draw 
the scattered remnants of his army from the field 
whereon a kingdom had been lost and won. 

Then the Inca sent swift chasquis to carry the 
news to Quito. Loud were his praises of my 
generalship; and he embraced me and called me 
"brother" in the presence of the soldiers. Their 
cries of **haUli! hailUr* as we embraced, must have 
reached the heavens. Wonderful, indeed, is the 
effect of victory on the minds of men! 

After giving our forces a much needed rest, we 
pushed southward into the enemy's country. City 
after city threw wide its gates and gave us appar- 
ent welcome. Banquets were spread for us, and 
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companies of old men, bearing green boughs in 
token of submission, met us without the walls, 
while children showered flowers for us to walk 
upon as we entered rich and populous cities, which 
but a few days gone had sent forth their hardiest 
sons to meet us in deadly strife. It was a tri- 
umphal march: Huascar and Incona fled before 
us. During the invasion the soldiers of the Inca 
showed a self-restraint that I could but admire, 
and there was little pillage or destruction. 

We made straight for Cuzco, the golden. But 
Huascar, rallying his forces and making fresh 
levies, sallied out to meet us. Taking up a strong 
position on a great flat-topped hill between our 
forces and his city, he awaited our onslaught. 

Before the hour of battle I laid my plans be- 
fore the Inca, and he approved of them instantly. 
Our army was arranged as if for attack in three 
divisions — right, left and center, with the strength 
of the army in the wings. When the signal for the 
advance was given, the three divisions moved for- 
ward, the center quickly and in advance of the 
right and left. Up the hill we went, facing Huas- 
car's massed troops. Not an arrow was loosed 
by us as we advanced, and Huascar's men held 
their shafts till we were not fifty paces distant. 
Then we met a blinding hail of well-aimed arrows, 
before which we broke and fled in well-feigned 
confusion. It was an old-world trick tried for 
the first time in the new country. Huascar fell 
into the trap, and his men left their strong po- 
sition on the hill and streamed down the slope 
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after our retreating soldiers with joyful cries 
of victory. It was the opportunity we had wished 
for. Their joy was short lived. Our center 
melted away into the wings and the wings swept 
round and took possession of the heights Huas- 
car's men had deserted, letting fly a cloud of ar- 
rows as they did so. 

This unexpected movement threw the men of Peru 
into the greatest confusion. But their young 
Inca and his captains soon rallied them and led 
them back up the hill. But they were now at the 
same disadvantage we had been at the beginning 
of the conflict ; and they saw their enemies occupy- 
ing a strong position between the capital and its 
defenders. Their first charge up the hill was a 
straggling effort, made without order and with- 
out force enough to be effective. The men of 
Peru wavered and broke before the blinding storm 
of arrows we loosed upon them. 

At the foot of the hill they reformed for another 
charge. This time there was perfect order, and it 
was made with all the men who remained alive and 
uninjured. Bows and arrows were thrown aside 
for swords and battle-axe and shield. There was 
no turning back this time, though at fifty paces 
distant, where we loosed our shafts upon them, a 
wall of dead men was formed that the men of Peru 
clambered over. Do what we might, we could not 
check the headlong charge of our brave foes. 
They reached the top of the hill and engaged us 
in hand-to-hand confiict. Arrows were useless 
now, and we, too, threw them aside for swords and 
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battle-axes. The tall figure of Huascar could be 
seen in the midst of a great body of his bravest 
fighting men, and his voice could be heard above 
the din, encouraging his men and directing the 
confiict. 

In a lull of the combat, I pointed out to the Inca 
the tall form of the southern chief and advised his 
capture. Our plans to this end were quickly 
formed. With Atahuallpa at my side and the 
fiower of the army at our back, we both of us 
struck squarely at that part of Huascar's army 
that hedged him about, and endeavoured to pierce 
it and make the monarch prisoner. 

At the first we met with great resistance. But 
in we went, and the din of battle soon closed about 
us. Everywhere were fighting, struggling, blood- 
crazed men. We made straight for Huascar, 
whose voice we could hear above the din of con- 
fiict giving hurried orders. Right and left we 
struck, sparing none; and as we pressed forward 
we left behind a trail of dead and dying men. Time 
and time again did battle-axe or spear ring upon 
my armour, doing me but little hurt. Atahuallpa 
kept close at my side and performed wonderful 
deeds of valour. And how he escaped death, en- 
cased as he was only in armour of cloth and dried 
skins, was to me a marvel. 

Huascar's men despaired at last of injuring me, 
but threw themselves at my feet and wrapped their 
arms about my legs to stay my further progress. 
A pity smote me for these wretches, and, as they 
were dragged away by my followers, I gave the 
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sign of mercy. No more did I strike to kill, but, 
turning the flat side of my sword, I smote right 
and left some terrible blows that only stunned 
those who caught their force. 

Finally we reached Huascar. He faced me with 
his short sword raised in his defense. I struck 
it from him with one blow, and seized him with 
my left hand while with the other I defended my- 
self from the frenzied attacks of his followers. 
Atahuallpa, too, seized him on the other side, and 
he was pushed back into our ranks and made se- 
cure. 

Now we felt the full fury of the battle. Time 
and time again did Huascar's desperate followers 
hurl themselves upon us, but, re-enforcements com- 
ing up, we beat them back each time. Then the 
cry went up among them : "The Inca is captured ! 
The Inca is captured !" Their ranks broke, and, 
at the same time Atahuallpa raised his voice and 
cried aloud: "Spare where ye may, for soon shall 
ye be brethren!'' The cry was taken up by the 
chieftains and soon the slaughter ceased. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Narrating the last plea of Princess Incona. 

Huascar was a prisoner. The power of his em- 
pire was broken. For the first time Cuzco was at 
the mercy of a foe. Our army retired from the 
field and made camp a short distance away. Thou- 
sands of small tents were soon pitched, and the 
soldiers became busy with the many duties of the 
camp. Huascar gave his word that he would at- 
tempt no escape, and was taken unshackled to the 
quarters of the Inca. 

On the following day the brothers met in a con- 
ference or treaty. Huascar, seeing that his game 
was played, expected little mercy from his vic- 
torious brother. 

"You have won," said he, proudly ; "even from 
the jaws of a great defeat you have snatched a 
wondrous triumph. Take now the spoils of vic- 
tory. For the mercy you show my people I thank 
you; for myself, I ask nothing. I should have 
died on the battle-field; instead I live to grace 
your triumph." 

"Huascar," said Atahuallpa with great dignity, 
"it was our father's wish that you should rule 
this land; and it is not my purpose to wrest it 
from the hands in which he placed its destiny. I 
return it again to you, asking only your pledge 
that our empires shall be at peace. Not for con- 
quest did I undertake this war, but only to pro- 
tect my own." 
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Huascar's proud spirit was broken by this evi- 
dence of his brother's greatness of heart; for he, 
too, was a man of generous impulses, though easily 
influenced at that time by priests, and, later, by 
Incona, who came to have a wonderful influence 
over him. Tears stood in his eyes, and his voice 
was husky with emotion as he replied: — 

"I accept the kingdom at your hands. Never 
again will I strive with you in battle, but we shall 
be brothers in deed as in blood." And they em- 
braced in the presence of the nobles. 

Then it was arranged that Huascar should re- 
sume his rule of the southern kingdom. All his 
claims to the province of Canaris were given up, 
and a strip of neutral ground, three leagues in 
breadth, was to separate the empires. 

Following this agreement the leaders of the two 
armies met in a great feast in the Square of the 
Sun at Cuzco ; and there, with the serpent-covered 
walls of the great fortress of Sacsahuaman frown- 
ing down upon them, Inca with Inca, noble with 
noble, and chief with chief, pledged one the other 
the eternal peace of the two empires in brimming 
cups of wine. North fraternised with South, and, 
so far as appearances went, the war and its losses 
and enmities were forgotten in a day. 

When the terms of peace were all arranged, full 
liberty was given to Huascar; and preparations 
were begun in our camp for the return to the 
north. 

On the evening before our departure I had a 
strange visitor at my quarters. It was at the twi- 
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light hour when the guard without my tent lifted 
the flap and announced that a chasqui from Quito 
was without and wished an audience. Suspecting 
naught, I gave the word for him to enter. A 
lithe, sinuous figure, clothed in the scant garb 
of the swift messengers of the Inca, entered and 
stood before me. 

"Give word to the guard to withdraw," said 
the chasqui in a muffled voice that sounded familiar 
to my ears, "for I have words for yourself alone.'' 

I did as I was asked; and when the guard was 
well beyond all hearing, the chasqui turned to me 
and asked: — 

"Rimac, do you not know me?" And at the 
words at once I knew the voice and form as those 
of Incona. 

"Yea, Incona ; I know you," I answered. "But 
what do you here, where your life must pay the 
forfeit should you be taken; unless, indeed, the 
Inca should extend to you the same mercy he hath 
granted Huascar?" 

"What do I here?" she answered. "Oh, Rimac, 
and are you blind indeed? What do I here? 
Oh, I come to plead with you again — to cast my- 
self at your feet, and beg your love for one who 
hath kept herself full worthy of your trust. 
Twice have you rejected me, and now have I less 
to offer you than before. But all can be re- 
gained ! When you were left behind at Quito, did 
I not trap the great Atahuallpa and beat his forces 
back to the City of the Sim? Again can I do it 
with you at my side ! All is not lost, for all can 
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be regained and more ! Yet can I give you power, 
and yet can I make you happy with my life-long 
love! Can you find such love as mine at the 
Inca's court? Nay; you can not. Not for you 
are the charms of the child, Maona; nor can you 
hope to gain from her a smile. But in my arms 
are power and love and hope, and in them you 
may find the pleasures of heaven-bom passion, 
deep and all pervading as the air that hedges us 
about !" 

As she finished her appeal, she held out her 
arms to me, and her person, its mature charms ex- 
posed by the light garb of the chasquis^ quivered 
with intensest emotion. A great pity swept over 
me as I answered: — 

"Incona, I grieve that you have placed your 
love upon one so unworthy of its mighty depth; 
but to it my heart makes no return." 

"What manner of man are you, Rimac?" she 
continued, with a trace of anger in her voice. 
"Love, power, gold — all these I offer you, and you 
reject them wholly. 'Tis unnatural; there is a 
hidden reason for your action." Then a change 
passed over her' face. There was a hardening of 
the muscles about her mouth and a cold gleam in 
her eyes as she looked closely into my face. "The 
Inca?" she continued, "hath he given you Maona?" 

She waited for my answer. Slowly I nodded 
my head; and as she saw it, she turned swiftly 
and glided forth into the night. There was 
mingled humiliation, hatred and contempt in the 
last look she gave me. 
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Years went by ere I beheld her face again ; but 
that night was the turning point in her life. She 
went at once to Huascar, gave herself to him in 
marriage on the appointed day, and in time came 
to have a wonderful influence over him. Ever 
was she a creature of fire and force and courage; 
and, had her life been cast in other lines, her 
country might have felt her power for good. As 
it was, alas and alas, full of evil were her last 
days, and deepest ruin did she help to bring upon 
the Children of the Sun. 

Next morning we broke camp and began the 
return to Quito by easy marches. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Setting forth the activity of the Inca and other 

matters. 

When we arrived at the capital, the entry into 
the City of the Sun was made the occasion of a 
great jubilee. The people swarmed the streets 
in gay holiday attire, with banners streaming and 
plumes waving. Flowers were strewn along our 
pathway; and along the line of march, from the 
gates to the plaza, and thence to the palace of the 
Inca, we were met with shouts of joy and welcome. 

The Inca and I headed the victorious army. 
Borne high aloft on golden hamacas on the 
shoulders of the nobles, we moved in majesty 
adown the crowded streets, with triumphal arches 
over us and brilliant flowers beneath. Behind us 
came the victorious army, singing songs of triumph 
as it marched, and about us were the jubilant peo- 
ple of the city. 

The Inca directed the march first to the temple. 
There he alighted from his hamaca, and, without 
attendants, stripped of sandals, imperial borla, 
and all the implements and armour of war, and 
bearing a light burden on his back, he approached 
the altar of his deity, and offered up a sacrifice of 
fruits and grain and wine for his wonderful de- 
livery from the hands of his enemies, and for 
his great triumph over them. 

Then the army marched to the square and was 
disbanded for the time ; after which the people of 
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the city and the returned and victorious soldiery, 
gave themselves up to festivity, music and revelry. 
The royal play-houses were thrown open, and 
poetic dramas, setting forth the capture, rescue 
and subsequent victories of the young Inca, were 
given 'midst great applause, and with a tolerable 
approach to realism. 

The pomp and ceremony of victory, and the 
adulation of the people, were not to my liking, how- 
ever, and as soon as I might I tore myself away and 
sought Maona. And when I found her I took her 
in my arms and kissed her before the eyes of her 
people; which proceeding, you may believe, oc- 
casioned no small degree of surprise. But Maona 
clung to me, blushed prettily, and seemed very 
proud of her big lover. She made the necessary 
explanations to those about her, and marched me 
off to her brother's palace. After this we were 
often together, and only awaited the annual wed- 
ding day ta be made husband and wife. 

War, however, was but a passing passion with 
this people, whose natural bent was peace; and 
now, the fighting over, the Inca turned his atten- 
tion to affairs of state. Plans for vast improve- 
ments were drawn up. Roads were to be made, 
bridges built, mountains terraced and fitted for 
agriculture, huano* and other manures tested, 
great displays made for the encouragement of 
agriculture and the arts, aqueducts constructed, 

•The guano of commerce. 
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districts reclaimed by irrigation and settled with 
disaffected people from Canaris, houses built, 
forts erected, enlarged and strengthened, walls 
built and boundaries fixed. Everything came un- 
der Atahuallpa's eyes, and everything received 
his closest attention. He was here, there and ev- 
erywhere in the empire; always active, always 
planning, always pushing to completion. He re- 
lied somewhat on my judgment, as I had some 
knowledge of how these things were done in other 
countries. But I shall confess that as a rule the 
Inca understood them better than I, and his great 
knowledge and keen insight were a source of con- 
stant wonderment to me. Only now and then 
was I able to offer a suggestion on some point 
that had escaped the eyes and mind of the young 
monarch; but when I did he would seize upon it 
instantly and quickly put it to the fullest test to 
ascertain its value. 

And, indeed, my lack of knowledge in some of 
these particulars may be excused, for as cultiva- 
tors of the soil, and as engineers, and in the matter 
of cutting and fitting building stones, these people 
then excelled all the people of the earth, so far 
as my knowledge went. 

But during the years that I lived with them I 
taught them many things ; but I did not form for 
them an alphabet, that they might set their 
language in written words, nor did I teach them 
my own language, or the language of any other 
country, save only the Inca and Maona; for the 
priests raised a great cry when Atahuallpa spoke 
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of these matters. They declared that the qui- 
pus was from the Sun himself, and that their own 
languages were superior to all others. But to 
the Inca and Maona I taught all things they de- 
sired to know and that I could teach ; and against 
this the priests opened not their mouths, for, in- 
deed, they cared little what the rulers did, if they 
might control the people in the small details of 
life. 

Howbeit, the priests remained jealous of my 
influence in the land, and once they formed a great 
plot to seize me and deliver me to Huascar; for 
Incona had pursuaded that credulous monarch 
that wonderful things might be accomplished with 
my aid. The priests were the natural allies of 
Huascar, as much so as the soldiers were the nat- 
ural allies of Atahuallpa; and they gave their 
willing aid to the schemes of Incona. 

One night as I was leaving the Inca's palace a 
cloth was thrown over my head and I was seized 
by many hands and hurried through the deserted 
streets to the . edge of the city. There I was 
bound hand and foot and delivered by the priests 
to swift chasquis of Huascar who waited there in 
hiding. I was placed in a hamaca and a hasty 
journey to Cuzco commenced. 

The thing was executed so quickly and cleverly 
that I had not the slightest chance to resist, and 
before I had fully regained my wits we were hurry- 
ing southward over the great road that led to the 
southern capital. The night was dark, but I 
soon found that I was in the hands of twenty of the 
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swiftest chasquis I had ever met. They made 
wonderful progress over the national highway, go- 
ing very quietly by the tambos where the chasquis 
of Atahuallpa slept, or avoiding them by detours. 
Daylight found us many leagues from the City of 
the Sun. 

Then the chasquis left the great road and trav- 
elled it no more till they reached the kingdom of 
Huascar, for they feared pursuit and knew that 
the highway would be closely watched and trav- 
ellers halted at every tambo. For three days we 
traversed the trackless mountains, but at last 
emerged again into the wonderful stone highway 
where it entered the territory of Huascar. Here 
my hamaca was taken up and hurried forward by 
a fresh relay of chasquis. 

My captors now grew less watchful, and almost 
immediately a chance of escape offered. During 
the day we were caught in a gentle rain and I 
purposely allowed as much water as I could to 
fall upon the leather thongs that bound my feet. 
Then I stretched the softened cords till I knew that 
I could get my feet free at any time. Shortly be- 
fore nightfall we stopped at a tambo, and I was 
lifted from my hamaca and carried into the build- 
ing. There my hands were freed and food was 
placed before me. I ate my meal in silence, and at 
the same time quietly freed my feet from the 
thongs of leather with which they had been bound 
for four days. There was no numbness in my 
limbs, but I knew that I could not hope to escape 
my fleet-footed captors by flight alone. 
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I was now in the care of twelve chasquis, six 
of whom were present in the room. Very quickly 
I formed my plans. Arising suddenly, I seized the 
short sword of the man nearest me and slew him 
^^here he sat. Then I rushed from the tambo with 
the others at my heels. At the door I turned 
and lunged fiercely at my first pursuer. He threw 
up his arm and caught my blow, but the wound 
I inflicted took all the fight out of him. I took 
to my heels again, pursued by ten chasquis, for 
those outside, comprehending the trouble, now 
joined in the chase. I did not rim far, but turned 
and engaged the first in the pursuit. In one 
minute he was on the ground severely wounded. I 
took up my flight again, but again turned on my 
foremost pursuer and slew him ere the others 
came up. 

There were now but eight of them, but they had 
learned their lesson, and kept themselves together 
in a compact body so that I might not come at 
them singly. I now directed my flight up a steep 
hill, and from its top I rolled down a score of great 
stones on my pursuers as they reached its base. 
Two more were injured so severely as to take 
them out of the pursuit. Again I turned and ran ; 
but, stooping so they might not see me, I turned 
and retraced my steps to the brink of the hill and 
hid behind a tree. When my six pursuers 
reached the top I sprang out upon them; but, so 
great was their fear of me by this time, that they 
fled in terror, half nmning and half falling down 
the hill. Then, to put an end to all pursuit, I 
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cut the ropes of maguey that formed the supports 
of a bridge across a deep chasm. 

The pursuit ended there, and I began my 
journey back to the City of the Sun. Night had 
fallen, so I kept myself to the great highway, 
avoiding by detours the tambos along the route 
and all chance travellers. It was my plan to 
travel all night, so that I might reach the territory 
of Atahuallpa by morning. 

Shortly before sunrise, and when I was within 
a league of the Land of the Sun, I heard before 
me the swift patter of feet and saw an indistinct 
body of men approaching me from the north. I 
hid at the side of the road and watched the trav- 
ellers pass. Imagine my surprise when I saw 
Maona in a hamaca carried swiftly along on the 
shoulders of the fleet chasquis of Huascar. The 
fleeting glimpse I had of her showed me she was 
a prisoner. 

As quickly as I might I hurried to the north 
to find a few of Atahuallpa's chasquis to take up 
the pursuit. Knowing that Huascar's men would 
be delayed at the bridge, I collected a dozen swift- 
footed fellows at the nearest tambosy and we raced 
back over the road as quickly as our feet would 
carry us. At the destroyed bridge we came up 
with them and gave them battle. Huascar's men 
were quickly beaten and dispersed. 

When Maona was in my arms she told me the 
story of her capture — a story that was broken 
often by my kisi^es. The priests, through Huas- 
car, (and he through Incona) had learned of the 
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Inca's design to give her to me in marriage, and, 
maddened by this setting aside of a law they had 
caused to be made, they had plotted with Huas- 
car and had planned to deliver her to him that he 
might make her his wife. We had been captured 
at about the same hour, and by methods nearly 
similar, but her journey southward had for the 
most part been made by a different and slower 
route. 

When we reached home and told our stories the 
Inca was greatly enraged at the priests, and it re- 
quired all my influence with him to prevent a war 
with Huascar and Incona. The priests, howbeit, 
were secretive, and not one of them could be singled 
out for punishment with a certainty of guilt. But 
the high priest was stripped of his office and sent 
away to spread the Sun religion among a barbar- 
ous people. 

Atahuallpa now made it known to the nobles 
and the priests that so far as they related to the 
marriage of the Inca and the Inca's sister, the cus- 
toms of the court of Cuzco would not be followed 
at the court of Quito; and that to his beloved 
brother, Rimac, the Princess Maona should be 
given on the next wedding day. And such was 
the hold of the Inca and myself upon the people 
that no priest dared raise his voice against this 
plan. 

I believe I have not explained that there was 
but one wedding day the year among this strange 
people. This was set apart as a general holiday, 
and was the occasion of great rejoicings. Among 
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the nobles the Inca's formal sanction was necessary 
to every marriage, and among the people the con- 
sent of the ruling noble, or curaca, of the district 
was obtained. Then it was the duty of the Inca, 
or the noble, or the curacdy as the case might be, 
to see that an assignment of land was made to each 
bridal pair, and a dwelling made ready for them 
at the general expense before the day of the cere- 
mony. 

On these national wedding days the people met 
in holiday attire in the great squares of their own 
towns or districts, and the nobles or curacasy took 
in turn the hands of each of the affianced couples, 
placed them one within the other, and declared 
them husband and wife. The nobles could be 
married only at the capital, and by the Inca him- 
self. It was the wish to keep the Inca blood as 
pure as possible, and for this reason all marriages 
among the ruling classes came directly under the 
eyes of the ruler. Following the national wed- 
ding festival, came the annual redistribution of 
the land, the tillable area being reapportioned 
among the various heads of families. The allot- 
ment was based upon the family. The larger the 
family, the larger the tract of land granted its 
head. While the holdings of an individual might 
vary to some extent from year to year, it was 
the wish of those in authority to confirm the occu- 
pant, as far as possible, in the possession of the 
tract granted him at marriage. 

The land belonged to the Inca — at least in 
theory — and a portion of the produce of each and 
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every rood went to his support, or to the support 
of the Inca nobles, the physicians, artisans, poets, 
teachers, and others not engaged in agriculture. 
This rental or tribute, while not excessive, pro- 
duced far more than was needed for the immediate 
wants of those not engaged in agriculture, and 
the surplus was gathered into public store-houses 
and redistributed as were the needs of the people. 
For their part, it was the duty of the nobles to 
oversee the public work of the people, to look to 
the garnering of the Inca's portion of the pro- 
ducts of the land, and to see to the redistribution 
of such surpluses as might accumulate in the royal 

store-houses. 

• ••••••• 

The annual wedding festival came round at last, 
and be assured, dear reader, that 'twas the hap- 
piest day of my life. Maona and myself were 
carried to the great plaza on separate hamacaSy 
with great pomp and ceremony. There we took 
our places before the Inca on a large stage, with 
the people of the city as spectators, for all mar- 
riages were public. Placing her trembling hand 
in mine, the monarch blessed us, besought the 
favour of the Sun upon our union, and pronounced 
us husband and wife till the last Sun should die 
the last moon fade. 

The simple ceremony bver, the hamacas of 
Maona and myself were made into one, and we 
were carried at the head of a great procession, 
and amid universal rejoicings, to the palace the 
Inca had caused to be built for us. It was sumptu- 
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ously furnished after the style of the land, and 
two score attendants waited on my word or on 
the word of their mistress. 

Then followed a great banquet in my own house, 
at which the Inca himself presided. The health 
of the bride and groom was drunk many times. 
Orators and poets, singers and minstrels, dancers, 
harlequins and merry-andrews came upon the 
scene as the banquet progressed; and the revelry 
went far into the night. And, if the whole truth 
must be told, not a few of the nobles were carried 
home in a state of utter collapse, after a fashion 
truly civilised. And on that day, all over that 
land, with equal feast and joy, were the unions of 
thousands solemnised. 



CHAPTER XX 

In which some affairs of family are set forth. 

After my marriage time sped rapidly enough. 
Maona was all that womanly tact and gentleness 
could make her. Never was a wife so full of love ; 
never was a husband so blessed as I; never was 
twain so happy as we. Maona made wonderful 
progress in English, and in time came to speak it 
easily and write it in quaint characters. As for 
me, I soon spoke the language of the nobles like 
an Inca. I adopted the dress of the country, and 
wore my armour only when upon expeditions of 
war. 

Meanwhile my relations with the Inca were 
as those of a brother. With me all formality was 
dropped, and we met and talked as man and man. 
Only upon matters of religion did our opinions 
clash. Atahuallpa was so firmly fixed in his super- 
stition, or else I had so little skill in argument and 
was so ill-qualified to make clear the vital princi- 
ples of the true faith, that I could make little head- 
way against his old beliefs. 

With Maona, however, it was different. She 
seemed to put away her own religion and accept 
mine with little difficulty, though continuing for a 
great while to visit the temple to make some sim- 
ple offering of fruit or grain or wine to the sun. 
And, indeed, it is not strange that she should so 
easily put off the one and accept the other, for 
'twixt the ceremonials of the religion of the Sun 
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and those of the true and holy church there were 
striking similarities — so many, in fact, that the 
words of the apostle came often into my mind, and 
I came to believe that the Christian religion had in- 
deed "once been preached in all the creation which 
is under the heavens." 

The more I mingled with the people, the more 
I was impressed with their happiness and content. 
Speaking of this to the Inca one day, he said : — 

"Why should they not be happy? They have 
no cares of state and few of family, and their few 
sorrows spring not from want. They have food 
in plenty and clothing to their needs. Their 
every want is supplied, and they believe the needs 
of their children will be supplied as theirs are. 
Should the family be large, the allowance of 
land is also large ; should sickness seize the father, 
his lands are tilled for him by others; should 
storms destroy or failure attend his crops, the 
general store is open to him. Ambition? No; 
why should they be ambitious? Their lot is as 
Imppy as that of the noble, though high above 
them he be lifted. They live and have plenty — 
that sufficeth them; nor could they ask for more. 
We live and have plenty — and that sufficeth us; 
nor could we ask for more. Life and food and 
clothing — ^these have we in common, and what mat- 
ters it to-morrow who gave command to-day? 
Honours — ^what are they? Naught but flowers 
that bloom to-day and are to-morrow cast away. 
The past — ^what is it? 'Tis as the breath that is 
gone. The future — what is it? 'Tis not yet 
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here, and who knoweth that he shall live to enjoy 
it? Life — what is it? 'Tis but a little rift — a 
moonspot in the blackness of what may be ever- 
lasting night, wherein men and women, emerging 
from eternity, disport themselves for a little while 
before returning to the abyss that may wait to 
claim them. So our people live to-day — in the 
passing time — and are happy, for their earthly 
future is with their rulers and hath no terrors for 
them. 

"Of what use is power after a few simple and 
natural desires have been satisfied? Is it some- 
thing that must be used to bring war and blood — 
something to be desired that one's fellow-creatures 
may be oppressed and enslaved and rendered mis- 
erable? Or should it find its outlet in the uplift- 
ing of one's people — in plans for their happiness 
and well-being in this life? 

"The earth is bountiful, and in her lap are treas- 
ures enough for all. It is the duty of the Inca 
and his court to see that all have seats at the table, 
and that none is despoiled by his stronger neigh- 
bours. All power is gathered in the Inca and cen- 
tralised as are the waters in some great reservoir, 
from him to flow out and out through the nobles 
and the priests, even as aqueducts from the reser- 
voir, to refresh the land and benefit the people. 

"True, the Inca and his court live in splendour ; 
but herein lies the safety of the empire. The 
higher we can lift ourselves above our subjects, the 
more can we do for them, and the more can we 
cause them willingly to do for themselves. High 
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motives cannot be relied upon to guide aright the 
people. Reason may play but a small part in 
the lives of the masses. It is necessary for the 
Inca to lift himself high above his subjects, so 
that his lightest command may take on the dig- 
nity, almost, of divine fiat. He must be a torch 
lighting the way for his people. His ways must 
be upright; his decrees just. Great knowledge, 
too, is not for the people, but for those of gener- 
ous blod. Persons of low degree are puffed up 
by it and rendered vain and proud. Nor should 
such meddle with affairs of state, for this would 
bring high offices into contempt and do injury to 
the empire. Such were the beliefs and teachings 
of Tupac Inca Yupanqui, my ancestor, and time 
hath shown the wisdom of his sayings." 

As I said before, time flew swiftly those first and 
pleasant years of my married life. And yet events 
were thick. Wars along the borderland to the 
north and east took me from the capital at times ; 
but always did I return with my forces victorious ; 
and my fame grew and grew, till I was known in 
all the land as second in power only to the Inca 
liimself ; and persons wishing the favourable notice 
of the monarch were wont to make their approaches 
through me. Verily, without making boast, I may 
say that the maidens sang of me and my enemies 
fled at the mention of my name. 

"Ah, Rimac," said Atahuallpa to me one day, 
**truly the white man rules as my father foresaw in 
his dreams; but 'tis a rule of love and not of 
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blood. Could I believe that 'twould be always 
thus, the one cloud that darkens my life would be 
dispelled. But you say the destroyers will re- 
turn, and myself I believe they will, for there is a 
curse upon your people — ^a curse that keeps them 
wandering." 

In my travels about the country I came to 
know its people well; and the more I learned of 
the empire, the greater was my wonderment that 
a civilisation so complete and wide-spread could 
have grown up in that far country without knowl- 
edge on the part of its people of European or 
Oriental customs and institutions. The Children 
of the Sun were not a sea-faring people, but lived 
almost wholly to themselves, cut off from the com- 
merce of the world. What they knew they must 
have learned of themselves. Yet in many respects 
their civilisation was like that of other coimtries. 

The territory of the Inca at this time was of a 
breadth varying from sixty to one hundred twenty 
leagues, and in length was near two hundred fifty 
leagues. That of Huascar, I was told, was some 
longer, though not so wide. The empire of Atah- 
uallpa extended from an indefinite somewhere near 
the fifth degree north latitude, while that of his 
brother reached a somewhere equally indefinite 
near the twentieth degree south latitude, as near 
as I can tell. The country was well inhabited, 
and there may have been within the borders of the 
Inca's empire not fewer than five million souls, 
though I will confess that as to the number, this 
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is but a careful estimate with me, for there had 
never been a coimt of heads. There were many 
cities, large and small, and villages without num- 
ber. 

About a year after our marriage, Maona bore 
me a fine son. And, as she had grown to love my 
English name, she vowed he should be called 
"Robert." As it hath been the custom of my 
family to perpetuate this name, her will fell in 
nicely with my own desires, though the name had 
ever a strange sound in that far land. Maona 
was all that motherhood can be ; and it hath given 
me great joy to watch the growth of this child, 
imder her care, through babyhood and boyhood 
and young manhood, until now, as I write this tale, 
he, too, is the father of a family. More and 
more did I desire to give myself up to the joys of 
domesticity ; but more and more the Inca required 
my services and advice. The cares of state grew 
heavy on my head, and I began to know for my- 
self the burdens of the great. 

About the time my son entered his third year, 
a daughter was bom to us; and we called her 
"Maona" for her mother, for even in infancy I 
thought I saw a close resemblance to my wife. 
The years have shown that I was right, though 
Maona declared she could see little likeness 'twixt 
herself and the little daughter ; who, now that she 
is long since grown, hath developed all the charms 
;ind womanly graces of her mother at her age. As 
I write this history, she is well married and lives 
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With her husband — Sir Charles Moore — ^within a 
league of my own estate; and a handsomer Eng- 
lish matron lives not within the realm of the good 
queen Elizabeth. 

And, while I am about the family genealogy, I 
may add that in the fullness of time another son 
came to bless our union, and add to the joys and 
cares of the little flock. Him we named "Arno ;" 
but since, of his own accord, he hath added two 
letters to the name, imtil it now stands "Arnold." 
He was a soldier bom; and his vigourous boy- 
hood, and his love of an active out-of-door life, 
made certain his choice of the soldier's calling. 
To-day, few are higher in her majesty's service. 

But this is digression, though pardonable, I 
trust. Meanwhile events of importance were tak- 
ing place in the empire, and I was playing my 
part in them. It shall be my care to record these 
events in their order. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Containing an a>ccount of my great fight with the 

priests. 

Some time after the birth of my daughter, and 
when my son was about three years old, the 
amautaSf or wise men, as a certain order of the 
priesthood was called, asked that the boy be given 
into their charge, according to the ancient law, 
that he might be instructed in the ceremonials of 
the Sun religion, in the use of the quipusy and in 
such general knowledge as they possessed, or felt 
themselves fitted to teach. I refused to give him 
up ; and in this I was upheld by Maona, who could 
not abide having either of the children absent 
from her sight for as long as an hour. 

The amautas appealed to the Inca; but Atah- 
uallpa set aside the ancient law so far as it ap- 
plied to the children that had been, or that might 
be, bom to Maona and myself — ^his "beloved sis- 
ter and brother," as he called us in his procla- 
mation to the wise men. This victorv over the 
priests drew upon my head the deadly hatred of 
the most fanatical of them ; and again they charged 
that L was trying to overturn the religion of the 
empire. 

They were a bigoted set — ^these priests — and be- 
lieved that of all the world they alone had found 
the truth. And yet, mayhap, they were no worse 
than others; for, in good sooth, bigotry stalks 
abroad in every land, and every age has thought 
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that it had found the truth, and that all the ages 
gone before were blind indeed. But still, through 
all the ages, the eternal, shifting search for truth 
goes on, and again and again the cry goes up that 
it is foimd — ^that "thus it is," or that "thus sayeth 
the Lord/' And yet, mayhap, the truth escapes, 
for the next age may reject what this has found, 
and hurry on in its own vain quest, or set the seal 
called "TRUTH" on lies as vain as any gone 
before. What is Truth? 'Tis a question that 
has run through all the ages, and to this day has 
found no certain answer. 

The charge that I was trying to overturn the 
religion of the empire had no truth in it ; for I have 
ever abhorred a proselyting spirit; but, while 
holding fast to my own religious beliefs, I have 
allowed others to hold theirs without let or hin- 
drance. I was no crusader, though a Knight of 
Santiago; and, while it would have given me joy 
to see the peaceful spread of the teachings of the 
holy church, I was not one to attempt their spread 
by fiery preachings, nor yet by force, or the 
torch, or the sword. 

Howbeit, the people and the Inca were with me, 
and the charges of the priests had little weight. 
And, were it not for one incident growing out of 
the affair, I should not cumber these pages with 
its history. Too often is it the case that priests 
are meddlers first and ministers of God thereafter, 
if all their time be not spent in meddling. The 
world over I have marked it, and so it was in the 
City of the Sun. 
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On returning to the palace one night after drill- 
ing the troops at the outer fortress, 1 had no 
sooner entered the doorway than a dark form 
sprang at me and drove a copper-and-tin dagger 
— a weapon of wonderful strength and edge — 
straight at my heart. 

Not following my usual custom of wearing only 
the barbaric native dress, I had that day, for 
purpose of show, donned my full suit of armour; 
and so the dagger found no lodgment in my body, 
but was turned .hartalessly aside. Before the 
assassin could escape, or make another attempt, 
my trusty sword flashed forth and I slew him 
where he stood. 

But my stroke had not been given ere three 
others sprang upon me with uplifted weapons. 
Swiftly now my sword played. Down upon the 
head of the first it sped ; and before he fell I had 
turned to the others. A forward thrust let the 
life-blood out of one, and a lunge with my good 
left arm, in true English fashion, sent the other 
rolling on the stone floor. But ere he arose three 
others hurried from a room, and in the gloom I 
saw that these were armed with short swords. 

I backed into a comer and awaited the on- 
slaught. It came quietly and without delay, for 
it was plain they feared the coming of my atten- 
dants. Thanks to my position, however, but 
two of them could get at me at a time, and these 
not to any great advantage. 

On they came; and one, more bold than his 
companions, sprang at me with his short sword 
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held straight out before him. Poor fool! With 
a mighty swing I caught his blade on mine and 
dashed it from his hand, and my trusty sword, 
continuing, cut his body half in twain. Two 
others now charged me ; but I caught their strokes 
upon my blade, and by a quick under-thrust sent 
my fifth victim to the mansions of his fathers. 
The two yet living turned to fly. But my blood 
was hot, and I quickly placed myself at the door 
und barred their egress. Again my sword flashed, 
and again a priest went down ; but, taking pity on 
the remaining wretch, I knocked his weapon from 
his hand and made him prisoner. 

By this time my attendants had swarmed into 
the hallway, and I had them drag the dead and 
dying men into the moonlight that we might see 
their faces. Six there were of them — all priests — 
and the seventh, also a priest, I had made pris- 
oner. 

They had feared the conversion of the empire to 
Christianity through my influence; and their 
great zeal had led them to seek my life. Poor 
fools! 'Twas not from such as 1 that they had 
need to fear for their religion. The conversion 
of the torch and the sword awaited them! 

The priests of the Sun were held as sacred, 
almost, by the People of the Sun, and I feared the 
effect of the night's awful work. But I feared 
more for the present safety of my wife and chil- 
dren, for I knew not how far the zeal of the priests 
had carried them before my arrival. Leaving 
the prisoner and the dead to my attendants, I went 
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again into the palace and sought the chamber of 
Maona, which was in a wing remote from the scene 
of the conflict. 

As I entered I saw that she was in a deep sleep. 
Her soft, round arms were wreathed about her 
head, and a happy smile hovered about her mouth. 
Near her, on another couch, lay the two infants, 
deep in sleep and all unconscious of the terrible 
battle that had raged for their sweet sakes. As 1 
leaned over my wife she murmured softly in her 
sleep, and I heard my own name fondly spoken. 
"Rimac," she murmured with imconscious lips; 
but she slept on. I touched her lips lightly with 
my own, and her dark lids then imclosed, and her 
soft arms twined themselves about my neck and 
drew me to her in a fond embrace. 

"Ah; I dreamed of you, Rimac," she said in a 
low voice that had a wondrous love in it. 

Next morning the matter was laid before the 
Inca, and great was his wrath against the priests 
when he heard my tale. He called the high priest 
before him; but that official professed completest 
ignorance of the plot. In this he was borne out 
by the prisoner, who declared that beside his dead 
companions and himself, none was privy of the 
plot. 

The high priest was a man of good judgment, 
and had not been concerned in the outcry that 
arose against me when I refused to give my son 
into the charge of the amautas. Thanks to the 
firm stand he now took, the persecutions of the 
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priests ceased, and no more did they seek to come 
between me and my family. Nor did I lose the 
affections of the people by the terrible butchery I 
had wrought. 

At my request the prisoner was set at liberty; 
but the Inca banished him to a remote province. 



CHAPTER XXn 

Giving an accotmt of the last war of the Incas, 

During the years that sped an occasional ru- 
mour reached us of the white men. In the north 
we heard of them, and again along the western 
coast. Finally word was brought to the capital 
that two of my own race had been left by their 
companions at Timibez — a. city of importance on 
the coast, embosomed in a fruitful valley and 
metropolis of a rich district. The report had it 
that they had been left there to learn the language 
of the friendly natives while the others returned 
to the north for men and supplies. 

At the Inca's request I went thither with a com- 
pany of soldiers to bring them to the capital. But 
when I arrived at Tumbez 1 found that while 
drimken with wine they had forced an entrance 
into the palace of the Virgins of the Sun for the 
purpose of outrage, and on discovery had been 
slain by the maddened people. I returned to 
Quito. 

This took place about two years after my ar- 
rival at the City of the Sun, and shortly after the 
birth of our first child. For four years there- 
after we heard nothing of the white men, and the 
fear of conquest was somewhat allayed in the mind 
of the Inca. I could not account for the strange 
disappearance of the Spaniards from the coast, 
for I knew their daring and greed. I had no 
means of knowing then that Pizarro and his wolves 
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of conquest were held back only by poverty, the 
indifference of those in authority, and the disas- 
ters of their first voyages. 

Howbeit, the thunderbolt was gathering, and 
this was the calm before the great storm that was 
to sweep with blood and fire over the land, destroy- 
ing a glorious empire and enslaving forever a 
happy race of people. Well, indeed, is it that 
the eye of man cannot pierce the future, for then 
must those happy years have been filled with ap- 
prehension and despair! 

With the flight of time thoughts of my English 
home came seldom to my mind. Save in a few re- 
spects I had become as one of the Children of the 
Sun. I did not embrace their religion; but me- 
thinks my own came? to have little hold upon me, 
as I saw that theirs had much beauty and much 
good in its simple setting. Occasionally the image 
of Anne Boleyn would come into my mind, and I 
would smile at my old passion, now happily dead, 
and wonder how she and the king had managed. 
Twice had I loved where kings had loved; once I 
had been forsaken for a king, and again a king 
had given my loved one to my arms. I was con- 
tent ; not for all the charms of Anne would I have 
reversed history. Nor did I think seriously of 
ever leaving the City of the Sun to return to my 
native land. 

.. ••.... 

Meanwhile Huascar and Incona were not idle in 
the southern coimtry. Wonderful stories reached 
us of the growth and wealth of their empire. Far 
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to the south they had carried the boundary of their 
reahn, and far across the mountains of the east 
their conquering arms were seen. To the north 
they came not, and the boimdary 'twixt the two 
empires was free from bloodshed and dispute. 
The neutral zone was respected, and only once in 
all these years of peace was its soil traversed by 
soldiers of either side. 

Incona, so report made mention, was the genius 
of the southern empire. She it was that framed 
the wise laws that made the people great and kept 
them contented and happy. Hers was the brain 
that conceived the great temple of Cuzco — the 
Place of Gold — crowning marvel of a great people. 
She it was that planned campaigns, designed 
aqueducts, roads, temples and bridges. Equally 
with Huascar was homage rendered unto her by 
the people, and, equally with him, they looked to 
her for wisdom. Hers was a unique position in 
the land, for never before had woman risen so high. 

In Incona's old district of Canaris, yet imder 
the rule of Atahuallpa, there were some mutterings 
of discontent as time went by. Incona was the 
idol of its people, and their affections were with 
the southern, rather than the northern, empire. 
Little attention was paid to these threats of insur- 
rection, but at last there came a time of almost 
open rebellion. Officers of the court were badly 
treated in the province, and the chiefs failed to 
make the required annual visit to the capital. 

Then it was that Huascar and Incona made a 
demand for the district, claiming it as the heritage 
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of Incona's mother's family. The demand was 
refused ; and once more, and for the last time, the 
empires prepared for fratricidal war. 

Once more the martial spirit rose supreme in the 
breasts of the patriotic people. The pursuits of 
peace were gladly left for the glories battles might 
bring, and soon the capital was made beautiful by 
the strange and barbaric panoply of war. Levies 
were made, and from remotest districts came in- 
numerable hosts. 

The country was in good condition for war. 
The public magazines contained clothing and food 
for all the people for three years. Yet our plans 
were laid to crush the enemy with one terrible blow. 

A great army was made ready, and an invasion 
planned on a scale the coimtry had never seen 
before. Droves of llamas were to follow us bear- 
^g grain and clothing and the various stores and 
munitions of war. When their burdens were eaten 
up, or lightened by the capacious maw of battle, 
the animals themselves were to be slaughtered and 
used for food. Sure of our own supply of pro- 
visions, it was planned to destroy the store-houses 
of the enemy, that famine might aid in the quick 
and final subjugation of the empire of Huascar. 

With echoing chant, and rude barbaric music, 
our columned lines marched from the city's south- 
em gates with cadenced and rythmic steps. But 
the advance into the enemy's country, imlike our 
first invasion, was slow. Howbeit, we took every- 
thing as we went, and death and desolation were 
left behind wherever resistance was offered to our 
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arms. Straight for Cuzco we made, meeting re- 
sistance at almost every point, but stubbornly mov- 
ing forward by mere force of our irresistable 
coliunns. The Inca and 1 led the advance, while 
the older chiefs — Chalima and Quizquiz — ^protected 
the flanks and rear of the great army, where, in- 
deed, the greater labour lay. The capital was 
kept informed of our progress by means of swift 
chasquis; and by this means I was enabled to send 
an occasional letter to Maona. 

Steadily southward we marched, through the 
varied scenery of a beautiful and highly civilised 
country. At times the great mountains, with 
crests of snow, bases dark with evergreen forests, 
and terraced sides resplendent with blossom-nurs- 
ing gardens, reared their giant heads about us. 
Again, we passed through waste places made won- 
derfully fertile by canals or subterranean water- 
ways. Along the great public highway balsamic 
trees scattered sweetest fragrance, and frequent 
aqueducts furnished purest water, while the coun- 
try about and our own stores gave the army a 
plentiful supply of excellent food. 

In vain did Huascar and Incona make fresh 
levies and strive to stay our advance. The spirit 
of our troops would brook no defeat. We marched 
straight on — ^now slowly and now more rapidly — 
following in the main the great highway straight 
to Cuzco, the golden. 

Our army was composed of the flower of the 
two empires. Many of the soldiers of the Inca 
had been drawn by the great Huayna Capac, be- 
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fore the division of the empire, from the very dis- 
tricts we were now invading. On the death of 
their old leader they had attached themselves to 
the fortimes of Atahuallpa, and never did he find 
reason to doubt their loyalty. Veterans grown 
gray in the campaigns of the imited empire, now 
marched with the enthusiasm of first service to rend 
the country that once had nourished their mortal 
parts. Such is the allegiance of the heart, which 
attaches now to one thing and now to another. 
In all countries it is the same. The soldiers of the 
vanquished soon seek service with the victors, un- 
less held back by impassable barriers of race or 
religion. So victory hath ever the power to re- 
coup its losses from defeat, while defeat entails 
a double loss. Only for the victorious are the 
superb contempt, the absorbing delights of war, 
and these delights it is that attract to war. 

And so, when we arrived in front of Cuzco, in 
spite of losses in battle, our array was larger than 
that with which we had left the gates of Quito. 

Huascar came forth from his capital and took 
up a position near some salt springs within a 
league of the city. Here his front was protected 
by a strip of marshy ground and a small river. 



CHAPTER XXin 

Setting forth the incidents of the last battle of the 

brothers. 

It was early in the year 1632. On the night 
before the battle the armies Camped almost within 
a stone's throw of each other. Their gay-col- 
oured tents dotted the hills and the plain, and 
thousands slept in the two camps without fear of 
a night attack. 

Late at night I went forth with a small guard to 
look the ground over and form a plan of battle. 
The moon rose in silent glory, and the landscape 
was bathed in a calm, soft light. The little river 
ran murmuringly to the sea, and the soimds of 
the two camps were hushed. Close at hand loomed 
darkly the motionless ocean of roofs and the tow- 
ering spires of the palaces and temples of the great 
Peruvian metropolis. 

The character of the ground was ill-suited to 
offensive operations ; and the dangers and difficul- 
ties of a direct assault on the enemy were easily 
seen. I saw that to be successful the heaviest at- 
tack must be made on the flank and rear of Huas- 
car's army by a division thrown across the stream 
below the camps, while the attention of the enemy 
was held by a feint upon the front. I further saw 
that the battle would be a bloody one, and on my 
return I suggested to the Inca that a conference 
be held with Huascar before the last resort of 
arms. 
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Howbeit, doubting the outcome of this confer- 
ence, I caused a good half of the soldiers to be 
wakened. They left their tents standing and bur- 
dened themselves only with their arms and a small 
supply of food. I led them some distance below 
the camps and forded the shallow stream. We 
took up a position behind some low hills, well hid- 
den from Huascar's camp, and threw out a strong 
guard. Then we awaited the coming of the morn- 
ing, for by an unwritten law of the two empires no 
night attack could be made. 

All this I did without the knowledge or consent 
of the Inca, for among this people strategy was 
almost unknown, and was not looked upon with 
favour. Their peculiar notions of honour led 
them to seek open, hand-to-hand fighting, where 
the larger force or the better fighters always won. 
Only when outnumbered, or when acting wholly on 
the defensive, was resort made to strategy, and 
then within well defined limits only. And, too, by 
their peculiar code of honour, Atahuallpa was 
compelled to give battle at such point as the enemy 
might select when the stake was the capital, and, 
though at a great disadvantage because of the 
imf avourable topography of the country, he would 
not listen to my advice to make an attack upon 
the city for the purpose of drawing Huascar's 
forces into a more favourable position. 

The morning of the expected battle came; and 
it proved to be an ideal one. The troops of the 
opposing forces were astir early. Our army was 
some little larger than that of Huascar, and the 
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men of both were fresh. But the soldiers of the 
north had behind them a long list of victories, while 
the men of the south could look back only on de- 
feat. Yet they were determined; and, because of 
their strong position and the necessity upon our 
part of forcing the conflict, the chances of victory 
rested on their side, could we derive no advantage 
from the force I had thrown across the river dur- 
ing the night. 

As soon as the morning broke I crossed the 
stream and sought the Inca's quarters. A 
chasqui was sent to Huascar to ask for a confer- 
ence. The request was granted, and the time and 
place named. An hour later Atahuallpa and my- 
self, arrayed in all the royal panoply of war, and 
carried high in golden hamacas^ went forth to the 
place of conference. Huascar and Incona, like- 
wise arrayed in golden splendour, and, like us, 
carried, high on the shoulders of their nobles, met 
us on the Cuzco side of the river, the which our 
carriers forded. 

As we approached the royal pair, I was again 
brought face to face with Incona. Wondrously 
beautiful was she still, yet methinks the lines were 
harder and deeper round her mouth and eyes. 
Arrayed in all the splendour of royalty, her figure 
and bearing would have excited the envy of a 
Grecian goddess. My eyes sought hers, and for 
an instant met a glare of hate ; but soon her dusky 
orbs were hid 'neath their trembling, drooping 
lids. 

After formal greetings had been exchanged. 
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Atahuallpa went straight at the purpose of the 
meeting. 

"Huascar, my royal brother, and Incona, my 
royal sister," said he in his softest tones, "it 
grieves me much that we should battle here as 
enemies. To this point my arms have been trium- 
phant, and I doubt not they will so continue ; yet 
I would spare your people — and my own as well — 
those heavy losses that must fall upon them if 
tliis battle is fought. I would arrange a peace 
with you." 

"Upon what terms?" demanded Huascar, proud- 

ly. 

"Upon the sole condition that you will give up 
your tottering throne to Rimac, our royal brother, 
I will repair the losses of this country, give up my 
prisoners and take my army back to Quito. Not 
again will I trust you, Huascar, for twice before 
have you passed your word that the empires should 
be at peace for aye. As for you and Incona, you 
may have the district of Canaris; and I will take 
a pledge to uphold you on its throne, asking in 
return nothing but peace." 

This proposal of the Inca's took me by sur- 
prise ; but in it I saw the old fear of conquest, and 
the hope of his father that the empire might be 
saved through me ; for again we had heard that the 
white men were on the coast. 

"Is this the only avenue to peace?" asked Huas- 
car, after a moment's pause. 

"It is," responded Atahuallpa; "I would pave 
the way to a lasting peace, and strengthen this 
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country beyond the fear of conquest ; but with you 
on the throne I fear me it cannot be done. The 
white destroyers come, as our father dreamed, and 
I would make ready for them." 

"Then will I tell you that your terms are re- 
jected," said Huascar. "Fearful may be the haz- 
ard of this battle, yet while I live the scepter of 
this land shall not pass from my hands. Get 
ready your army ; this conference is but a waste of 
time. Let the arbitrament of battle take the place 
of words !" 

And so the conference ended, having accom- 
plished naught. We returned to the camp, and 
at once the legions were prepared for battle. 
Only now did I tell the Inca of my movements dur- 
ing the night, and of the great surprise I had 
planned for Huascar. 

I left the direct assault to be led by my royal 
brother and hastened to the army across the 
stream. About mid-day we heard the sounds of 
fighting at the morass. 

The Inca had attacked boldly; but the stream 
and the swamp made the advance very hazardous. 
His army was met by clouds of arrows, and hun- 
dreds of brave fellows fell dead in the river, or 
foimd graves in the treacherous slime of the 
swamp. 

While the battle was at its height, and after my 
royal brother had fully realised the dangers of 
the direct assault, I burst with my own division 
like an avalanche upon Huascar's forces. Like 
an engulphing wave we poured down upon the 
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men of Peru in a mighty force of destruction. 
Nothing could withstand our charge, and the field 
was swept bare of the living enemy before the aw- 
ful destructiveness of the weapons of my seasoned 
warriors. Atahuallpa's division was not idle this 
while, but during the confusion of the southern 
forces, it had pushed across the stream and 
through the morass, and its added force gave a 
greater impetus to the slaughter. The troops 
of Huascar were thrown into great confusion. 
The confusion grew until a rout and panic ensued. 

In the distance I saw Huascar trying to escape. 
Gathering a few of my trusty followers, I battled 
toward him. He hewed and hacked right bravely 
with his sword, and a path was opening up before 
him that led to liberty. Forming my men into a 
sort of himian wedge, I forced a way through the 
fighting mass of humanity and made him prisoner, 
his brave guards first falling by scores about 
him. 

Then the Inca's voice rang out, and his "spare ! 
spare!" was re-echoed from a hundred throats. 
The battle was over, and mercy was granted to 
all who would accept it. Frightful, indeed, had 
been the slaughter, and dearly had the victory been 
bought, for of our own brave men thousands per- 
ished in the fight. Incona escaped, and, though 
diligent search was made for her, it was not for 
some months that her whereabouts became known. 

Huascar's broken army found refuge in Cuzco, 
and our own victorious soldiers pitched their tents 
that night just without the walls. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

The coming of the conquerors. 

On the morrow the gates of Cuzco were thrown 
open to Atahuallpa and his army; and at the 
monarch's call the nobles of the realm gathered in 
the great plaza to discuss the affairs of the em- 
pire. Huascar would not agree to abdicate the 
throne in my favour ; nor did the laws of the land 
give the nobles the right to depose him. The con- 
ference resulted in little good; but steps were 
taken to call in all marauding bands, and at the 
request of the nobles Atahuallpa assumed the gov- 
ernment till time should provide the opportunity 
to place me peaceably on the throne. To these 
plans, so far as they concerned me, I consented 
with reluctance ; for the honours of Incarial royal- 
ty had little charm for me, and I preferred my 
home in Quito to the finest palace in Cuzco. 

Huascar was taken to the strong fortress of 
Xauxa and placed in close confinement ; but to his 
followers the fullest freedom was granted. The 
power of the southern empire was broken, and the 
soldiers of the defeated army were now treated as 
brothers by their triumphant kinsmen. 

Atahuallpa's power became supreme for hun- 
dreds of miles of rich coast and mountain country. 
He had shown himself great in war and in peace — 
terrible in battle, but magnanimous in victory — 
and the people of the two empires imited to do 
him honour. But the storm was gathering that 
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was to sweep him quickly and forever from the 
highest pinacle of power and bring his people to 
deepest ruin and despair. 

Already we had heard that the white men were 
on the coast; but so absorbed were they in fratri- 
cidal war, that neither of the monarchs had 
attached any great importance to their landing. 

Leaving me in command at Cuzco, that the na- 
tives might become accustomed to my rule, Atah- 
uallpa, after a brief rest at the capital, pushed 
northward with a part of his forces to Caxamalca 
— a town of some importance on the eastern slope 
of the coast mountains. At this place were 
famous hot baths, supplied by natural springs, 
whose waters were renowned throughout the land 
for their curative and healing properties. The 
Inca, Worn by his campaigns, retired here to 
rest and to recoup his strength for the return to 
Quito, which he contemplated after seeing me safe- 
ly on the throne. 

My occupation of Cuzco was uneventful. The 
people recovered quickly from the ravages of war. 
Their institutions remained unshaken and the 
national laws were left imchanged. The shifting 
of rulers seemed to make little difference to the 
people. After all it mattered little to them 
whether Huascar or Atahuallpa reigned. Both 
were Children of the Sun, and to obey was their 
duty. Almost do I believe that I could have 
taken the throne without trouble, so closely was 
I bound by ties of marriage to the royal family 
of the two empires, and so strong my hold upon 
the army. But this was not to be. 
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Cuzco, the golden, was the Rome of the western 
world. Here and at Quito were centered the 
wealth and intelligence of a continent. Here was 
the seat of government and religion, and in times 
past hither came the conquered chiefs to see the 
opulence of their conquerors and take the oath 
of fealty. As a city it was very much like Quito, 
but was larger and better built. It had the same 
well-kept, narrow streets, the same gorgeous tem- 
ples — only richer if such thing could be — ^the same 
houses of stone and reeds and clay. The customs 
of the people were very much the same, showing 
that one nation had copied much from the other, 
or that both had drawn their civilisation from a 
common source. In time I came to believe that 
this last statement was near the truth, though it is 
certain that the two peoples had exchanged some 
new ideas during the thirty years last gone, when, 
after ages of separation, mayhap, they had be- 
come reimited during the reign of Huayna Capac. 
........ 

As I said before, my occupation of Cuzco was 
without incident worthy of record. At Caxa- 
malca, however, events of a startling character 
followed in quick succession. The facts here set 
down I gained from Atahuallpa himself, when la- 
ter I saw him in his prison. 

No sooner was he well settled at Caxamalca 
than word was brought him that the white men 
who had been on the coast for some time were 
marching into the interior. As the reports con- 
cerning the strangers had been favourable for the 
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most part, and as their numbers were few, the 
Inca feit no imeaslness at their approach. While 
fearing the final rule of the white race, as his 
father had before him, he felt himself strong 
enough to cope successfully with many times the 
number of the little army, if so the band of ad- 
venturers may be named. But as they were weak, 
he made no show of force. 

By swift runners he sent word to the cities and 
towns that the invaders might pass through that 
every attention must be shown them. The for- 
tresses were given over to their use, and the royal 
store-houses were opened to afford them food. 
No resistance was offered, but every care given 
to hasten the progress of Pizarro — for he it was 
that led, as I later learned. Everywhere the 
Spaniards were received with confiding hospitality 
by the friendly people. 

When they were within ten day's march of 
Caxamalca, the Inca sent presents of gold and sil- 
ver ornaments to Pizarro, and invited him to the 
city. On his part the Spanish commander then 
sent some trifling present to the Inca, charging 
the envoy to tell the monarch that he was sent by 
the mighty ruler across the further sea to offer 
his services to the Inca in the war he was waging 
against his foes. Upon the return of the envoy 
Atahuallpa learned for the first time that the 
Princess Incona was with the Spaniards and was 
acting as their guide across the country. More- 
over, the envoy thought that she had attached her- 
self to the person of Pizarro as his mistress. 
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This last report, however, Atahuallpa could not 
believe. 

Now for the first time the Inca mistrusted the 
intentions of the invaders; and he sent spies to 
gather information of the secret movements of In- 
cona. These spies reported that on first joining 
the Spaniards she had made some attempts to 
rouse the people to the rescue of Huascar, promis- 
ing the support of the white warriors of the north ; 
but that these appeals had been without result and 
had ceased very shortly. As there were no signs 
of an uprising in the empire, the Inca did not de- 
sire to treat so small a force in a hostile manner, 
even after learning of Incona's efforts to rouse 
the natives. In his opinion there was no occasion 
for present alarm. Little did he know the Span- 
ish character and the heart of Pizarro ! 

A sudden attack from a concealed position in 
any of the many narrow mountain passes the in- 
vaders were obliged to pass through, must have 
been fatal to the entire band, which in number 
may have been three hundred or thereabouts ; but 
the Inca, acting honourably and fearing them not, 
permitted them to pass through difficult places, 
where they could have been destroyed to a man 
without loss or danger on the part of their as- 
sailants. 

Finally the invading force crossed the summit 
of the moimtain and passed down the eastern 
slope. Here they were met by another envoy 
from Atahuallpa bearing a welcome to his camp; 
and soon after soldiers followed with presents and 
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food, for word had reached the Inca that they 
were In need of meat and grain. 

The Inca was stationed at this time about a 
league distant from Caxamalca In his camp near 
the springs — a spot of great beauty, blushing 
sweet with flowers. By his orders the fort, the 
public halls and the plaza of the city were given up 
to the Spaniards when they arrived, and the royal 
store-houses were thrown open to them, furnish- 
ing a plentiful supply of excellent food for the In- 
vaders and their horses — the which wonderful ani- 
mals were now seen for the first time In Tavan- 
tmsuyu. 

After taking up his quarters In Caxamalca and 
filling himself with the food Atahuallpa had so gen- 
erously furnished, PIzarro sent a mounted, but 
UNARMED embassy to the Inca. Learning that 
he was at his pleasure house near the springs, the 
Spaniards asked an audience. This was granted 
without delay, the envoy explaining, however, that 
as the Inca was keeping a religious fast, the audi- 
ence must be brief, and that all matters save those 
of the greatest Importance must wait the ending 
of his period of fasting. 

The members of the embassy were then taken 
before the monarch. They found him In an open 
courtyard surrounded by his nobles and a few of 
the ladles of the court. As they were unable to 
speak the native language the Spaniards resorted 
to gestures and the sign language to make their 
wishes known. Great was their astonishment 
when the monarch addressed them In tolerable 
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Castilian, which was the language I had taught 
him, foreseeing his need of it. He desired to know 
their mission, and whether it was of peace or 
war. When told that it was of peace, and that 
their commander wished to offer his services and 
the services of his men that the enemies of the great 
Inca might be driven from the land, Atahuallpa 
replied as follows: — 

"Fair are your words, and generous your bear- 
ing; but my one-time enemies all are dead, or 
else are stripped of power. But if ye come in 
peace, why is it that ye have with ye a traitress — 
the Princess Incona?" 

"She hath but guided us hither," answered the 
Spanish spokesman — one Hernando de Soto — 
"and we have naught to do with her ambitions. If 
the Inca wills she shall be brought to him in chains 
on the morrow." 

"Nay; I fear her not," replied the monarch. 
"Let her work her will. But now do you return 
to your captsiin, and tell him that I am keeping a 
religious fast that will end with the rising of the 
morrow's sun. Then will I come to him in Caxa- 
malca, and we will speak of things of moment." 



CHAPTER XXV 

Containing an accownt of the great massacre. 

On the morrow, true to his promise, Atahuallpa 
arrived in the great square of Caxamalca about 
two hours before the settmg of the sun. It was 
the intention of the monarch to spend the night 
in the city, and he had delayed his visit till the 
heat of the day was over. He was accompanied 
by a great host of nobles, soldiers and attendants. 
All were dressed in great splendour, though they 
bore no arms. 

The Inca's reasons for so placing himself at the 
mercy of his enemies, after all my warnings, and 
despite his own fears, are to me something of a 
mystery, even to this day. But the invaders had 
come unarmed to his court on the previous day, 
and it accorded with his strange notions of honour 
that he should come in similar fashion to the quar- 
ters of the Spaniards. Trust was to be met with 
trust. 

Pizarro must have learned from Incona of the 
queer code of ethics that compelled Atahuallpa to 
place himself so completely in the hands of his 
enemies; and by sending the imarmed embassy 
the day before, he had, with cunning foresight, 
lured the monarch to his doom. Poor man! 
How bitterly did he pay for his trust in Spanish 
honour ! 

When they reached the square the long columns 
of his unarmed troops opened to the right and to 
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the left, and through the opened files the royal 
retinue passed. Not a Spaniard showed himself. 

They halted near the principal public hall facing 
the square, and here the Inca awaited his welcome 
to the quarters of the strangers. But it came 
not. The human tigers were waiting the time to 
spring. 

"Where are the outwanderers ?" inquired 
Atahuallpa of a noble. 

At this moment the Fra Vincente de Valverde, 
a Dominican priest, and as evil a wretch as ever 
donned the habit, came forward with a breviary 
in one hand and an uplifted crucifix in the other. 
He approached the Inca and declared that he had 
been sent by Pizarro to explain to the barbarian 
monarch the mysteries of the true faith, to convert 
him and his followers, and to save them from tor- 
ment beyond the grave. He spoke at great length 
of the creation of man, his subsequent fall from 
divine grace, and the curse under which all nations 
rested that did not accept the redemption of Jesus 
Christ and abjure the errors of paganism. 

Atahuallpa was ill-pleased with this reception, 
and he cut Valverde short in his prepared address. 

"By what authority do you say these things?" 
he demanded. 

"By the authority of this book," replied Val- 
verde, pointing to his breviary. 

Atahuallpa took the volume from the hands of 
the priest and turned its pages with grave curi- 
osity. 

"Ah," said he, "I have heard of this book. It 
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is the book of those who know not the Sun. My 
people will have none of it." And he returned it 
to Valverde, who, with evident intent, let it fall 
upon the ground. 

"How?" cried the priest, in feigned anger, as 
he picked it up. "Do you dare insult the book 
of the Most High? Do you spurn its message and 
cast it upon the ground as a thing of little worth? 
Now, by my faith, you shall rue your action!" 

"Cease!" commanded Atahuallpa, with great 
dignity and calmness. "Is it for this that I have 
come among you? I would have speech with your 
commander !" 

"Repent! Repent!" cried the fanatical Valver- 
de. "Only by accepting the true faith can you 
escape damnation, for swift destruction awaits all 
who abide in their idolatry!" 

The Inca, understanding Spanish but imper- 
fectly, took these as a threat of immediate personal 
violence. He commanded his attendants to re- 
treat, at the same time replying thus to Val- 
verde : — 

"Is it in this manner you welcome me to the 
quarters I have given you? Is it so that you re- 
pay me for the kindnesses I have shown you? I 
have put myself in your power, believing in your 
honour, but am met with threats and insults. 
Therefore I shall return to my quarters." 

"First swear allegiance to the emperor of Spain 
and abjure your present faith; for we bring you 
a new and better religion and the glory of a higher 
civilisation!" cried Valverde, who desired a rup- 
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ture with the Inca in order to justify in some 
measure their prearranged perfidy. 

"Nay," cried Atahuallpa ; "I am no man's tribu- 
tary, nor shall be. Your emperor may be a great 
monarch, but why should I be his vassal? His 
land lies across the sea, while mine is here. As 
for my faith, I shall not change it. Your God 
was put to death by man, but mine yet lives in the 
heavens and looks down in kindness on his chil- 
dren." And he pointed to his resplendent deity, 
then sinking behind the mountains. 

Saying these words he began to retrace his way 
down the long lines of unarmed troops. At this 
moment Pizarra came nmning from the hall. He 
was met by Valverde, who exclaimed excitedly in 
the hearing of the Inca: — 

"Waste no time on the heathen dog! Your 
plans are made. Let this day's work attest your 
piety. Cursed and forever cursed be he that 
holdeth back his sword from blood; yea, cursed 
and doubly cursed be he that maketh not his sword 
drunk with the blood of infidels this day! *Thus 
sayeth the Lord God of Israel: Put every man his 
sword by his side and go in and out from gate 
to gate throughout the camp, and slay every 
man!' In the name of God set on at once. I 
absolve you and those with you! Ours is a just 
cause, and never yet hath God deserted the faithful 
in contest with the infidel!" 

Pizarro waved a white scarf in the air. It was 
the signal the murderers waited for. The horrid 
roar of their arquebuses was its instant answer. 
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and the leaden messengers of death found scores 
of victims in the crowded ranks of the Inca's un- 
armed forces. Springing from their places of con- 
cealment, the war-cry of the Spaniards, which 
afterward grew to be a familiar and terrible sound, 
was raised for the first time in Tavintinsuyu. 

"Saint Jago and at them!" they cried. 

The horsemen burst from the wide doors of the 
halls where both beasts and riders had been con- 
cealed, and threw themselves upon the natives. 
Swords in hand they wrought an appalling 
slaughter. Mercy was a quality they did not 
know. 

Taken wholly by surprise, confused by the im- 
familiar sound of the arquebuses, terrorized by the 
charge of the horsemen, and incapable of offering 
serious resistance, the troops of the Inca were 
thrown into a woeful panic. Every avenue of 
escape was quickly closed by their treacherous 
and blood-thirsty foes. For an hour the massacre 
raged — ^the natives endeavouring only to escape, 
the Spaniards hedging them in and butchering 
them like so many sheep. 

After a time, Atahuallpa, seeing that his pres- 
ence added to the danger of his followers, sprang 
from his litter and tried to escape imnoticed. 
Howbeit, his captains, noting his actions, sought 
to rally the bewildered forces for some organised 
resistance looking to his escape from his blood- 
crazed foes. Forming a cordon about the beloved 
form of their ruler, by its very mass they resisted 
the attempts of the murderers to pierce its center. 
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Again and again were they dragged back or forced 
back by the very weight of numbers. The despair- 
ing natives wrapped themselves about the legs of 
the horses, seized them by their tails and by the 
bridles, pulled their riders from their backs, and 
in every way sought to keep the unhallowed hands 
of the invaders from the sacred person of the 
Inca. 

Slowly, but surely, they were forcing their way 
from the dreadful slaughter pen into which 
they had been decoyed. Thousands of their dead 
were being left behind; but that mattered little if 
their ruler — ^their Inca — ^their all but God — could 
be kept from harm! Never before since the all- 
beholding sun began his heavenly course, was such 
devotion witnessed. But all in vain. 

The Spaniards, seeing that their royal prize 
might yet escape their well-laid snare, made one 
last effort to break through the faithful multitude 
gathered close about the Inca. Upon a signal 
they withdrew some distance. Then they formed 
anew and charged straight at the black protecting 
mass. The charge came with all the awful force 
of a thunderbolt. The powerful steeds of the 
Spaniards bore the brave defenders down like 
stubble. Hell's full fury was loosed upon them in 
one great debauch of blood. Unarmed flesh and 
blood could not withstand the assault. The per- 
son of the Inca was left exposed, and in an instant 
he was a prisoner. A blood-crazed soldier struck 
at him with his sword, but Pizarro, putting forth 
his hand, saved his life. For yet a little while a 
live Inca was better than a dead barbarian. 
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The natives turned and sought to wrest their 
ruler from the hands of his captors. But in vain. 
They found a quick death at the point of the sword, 
for the Spanish cordon that formed about the 
monarch could not be broken. 

Seeing the uselessness of their attempts, the Inca 
raised his voice and commanded them to cease their 
efforts in his behalf, and to save themselves if 
they could. Terror-stricken and full of grief, a 
remnant of the proud array of the morning found 
its way back to the camp by the springs, and 
swift chasquis were sent to tell me of the dread 
events of that fateful day. 

Five thousand dead, the Inca captured, and an 
empire won for Spain! Such was the record of 
that brief hour's awful work. The transcendent 
glory of the Incas had departed forever. Be- 
fore morning the living remnant of the great army 
that had dotted the hillsides with its gay-coloured 
tents, had melted away, each man going any- 
whither it pleased him. 

The Spaniards lost not a single man! When 
he learned the full extent of his victory, Pizarro 
commanded his soldiers to offer up thanks to 
providence for so great a miracle; and they all 
joined in the chant: "Rise, oh Lord, and Judge 
Thine Own Cause!" 

Mounting a horse that his men might see and 
hear him, the victorious commander took a solemn 
vow, in the name of God and the Holy Evangelists, 
to convert the continent to the religion of Spain; 
and to further this resolution he pledged himself 
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to march at once upon the capital and strike an- 
other blow while the natives were paralysed with 
fear and incapable of offering serious resistance. 
The men were ripe for any adventure, however 
hazardous and daring. Looking upon their great 
victory as a miracle from heaven, they had no 
fears of the future. To them all wars were holy 
wars. However low their station, however vile 
their habits, however base their lives, all were sol- 
diers of the cross, and their mission and glory was 
to exterminate the unbelievers of every country 
and every clime. 

"Ay, my men," cried Pizarro in a joyful voice, 
holding aloft a blood-stained hand, "ours hath been 
a great victory. Look about you and see what 
faith will do ! God hath indeed fought for his own. 
Never did I doubt that He would humble the pride 
of these heathen dogs and bring them to a knowl- 
edge of the true faith. See ! The infidel dead lie 
everywhere, while not a Christian bleeds! Why, 
we'll unpeople half the world and fill it up from 
Spain ! We'll Christianise this continent with an- 
other day like this! My promises I redeem. 
Henceforth each man before me is a king! No 
more shall you work with your hands, but each of 
you shall be a gentleman! Gold and lands and 
slaves and women are yours to the satisfying of 
every man! Let us rejoice this day for a new 
country added to Spain and the church — for an- 
other empire wrested from the infidel. *Blessed 
be the Lord, my strength, which teacheth my 
hands to war and my fingers to fight !' " 
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The Inca was taken to one of the public 
buildings and surrounded by a strong guard. 
Here Pizarro found him in a short time. Blood- 
splashed and in high spirits, the conqueror came 
to exult over the conquered. 

"Ha, Inca," he cried as he entered the apart- 
ment, "I hear you speak the Castilian tongue? 
'Tis a pleasant surprise, I vow. Tell me, then, 
if you have the words to tell your thoughts, what 
think you of my brave soldiers, and of the wonder- 
ful victory they have gained today? Not a 
Christian killed, Inca; not a Christian. Truly, 
Saint Jago fought for us!" 

"I am appalled and as one stricken dumb," 
answered the Inca, gloomily. "That men could 
fall so low I had not dreamed. Surely yours is 
a race of beasts and butchers. Your mouths drip 
blood; your minds feast on murders; ferocious 
and heartless, with no ties to bind you and no 
sentiment to control you, your nation has spewed 
you forth to conquer and destroy! This, when 
your religion proclaims 'peace on earth and good 
will to men!' " 

"It doth so, Inca; you say well!" rejoined 
Pizarro, smiling wickedly; "but that is theory, 
as you must know, while this," and he waved 
his hand toward the bloody square, "is practice. 
The faithful go forth with the swords that the 
church places in their hands !" 

"Can your God of love look with favour upon 
these murders and this destruction?" 

" Thus sayeth the Lord: *I will not pity, nor 
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spare, nor have mercy, but destroy them.' The 
horrors of war, Inca, reach the flesh only, which 
is of little moment. We come to give you life 
beyond the grave — an existence eternal! We 
bring with us a new and better religion and the 
glories of a higher civilisation. And the require- 
ments of this newer religion and of this higher 
civilisation compel us to this course. We are but 
the instruments of divine providence, which drives 
us forth to sow with the sword the seed that will 
ripen to the glory of God. You should know 
that nothing originates with man. He is but the 
tool wherewith God shapes events fore-ordained 
from the beginning — the pufF-ball of Fate, driven 
thither and yon by the fiat of omnipotence ex- 
pressed in the necessity of events !" 

"And why a newer religion, and in what a higher 
civilisation?" demanded the Inca. "Do we not 
worship God? Were not my people contented 
and happy? What more would you have? Would 
you have us forsake contentment and happiness 
and join in your mad race for gold and power — 
in your lusts and hates and mad intolerance? By 
what right come ye among us? Was not mine 
a people apart from yours, free to choose its 
own ruler and its own religion; and hath not our 
civilisation been made a part of us by the ages? 
Here my people were bom, and here my nation 
grew to greatness ; by strength of arm and unre- 
mitting toil we have built these cities, roads and 
gardens that now your nation covets, and wrested 
from the soil the base metals that now prove our 
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undoing. What is your measure of civilisation, 
and in what do we fail?" 

"The measure, Inca, is the church, and ye fail in 
being infidels!" 

"Yet not one poor soul in all this land about 
has ever felt, or that now feels, the need of your 
church or your civilisation. Base man! you do 
but seek to hide your avarice and your nation's 
lust of world dominion behind these high sound- 
ing words, ^religion,' ^civilisation,' and 'destiny!' 
This blood was not shed for these. Let the world 
know it: 'twas shed for gold alone! If your 
civilisation is the destiny of the whole world, why 
not permit my own nation to attain it by the same 
slow stages your own has reached its supreme 
heights?" And there was the trace of a sneer in 
the Inca's voice as he finished. 

" 'Tis not their destiny, Inca," answered the 
conqueror in a mock-mournful voice. "The na- 
tions of the world march ever in a double column, 
but in opposite directions. One column goes on 
and up to a glorious future, and the other goes 
down to slavery and extinction; and behind each 
are the forces of the ages. On the ruins of de- 
cadent empires we build the greater and eternal 
empire — ^the empire of Spain, which will absorb 
all empires and make into one all the religions of 
the world ! The future of the world is committed 
to our keeping, and before the dread Tribunal 
of God must we answer for the charge!" 

"Woe for the world, then, if this be true ! And 
does life hold no more than this — ^no more than 
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war and rapine — no more than lust of gold and 
strife for power? Must many fail that one 
may endure? Must my people perish that yours 
may become great and powerful? Must the 
dreams I have dreamed be shattered that one su- 
preme ambition may be realised? Must blood 
ever flow that men may pose as conquering 
heroes, and nations be plundered that the victors 
may have triumphal spectacles? Must the little 
peoples perish that greater nations may arise to 
enter the lists with the world plunderers? Alas, 
that life should be reduced to this !" 

" 'Tis even so, Inca! war is the basis of life 
and greatness!" 

"It cannot be! Believe me, thou foul destroy- 
er, the lust of world dominion and worship of 
gold will build for your nation an unstable struc- 
ture, which at last will destroy your people in its 
ruins. In the midst of war-gained greatness the 
seeds of decay will be deeply sown. You cherish 
a vain delusion. Think not that the tide of Fate 
can never ebb for you. Ye that have sown the 
wind with conquest shall reap the whirlwind of 
desolation and despair! Your civilisation is but 
a cheap coin, which is passing now for more than 
it is worth; but one day it will be put aside by 
all the world as a worthless bauble! The day 
will come when your God will turn from you, and 
the luxuries of your civilisation turn to ashes in 
your mouths ! Away ; quit my sight ; your pres- 
ence is hateful to my eyes and maddens me be- 
yond endurance!" 
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With this prophecy and command upon his 
lips, the Inca turned from the conqueror, and 
Pizarro went forth again to the bloody square. 



CHAPTER XXVI 
/ meet Pizarro and see the Inca in prison. 

This was the dread news brought to me in 
Cuzco; and never had man word more terrible. 
But not with such detail did I hear it first, for 
many of the facts here set down I learned from 
Atahuallpa when I saw him in his prison. 

Its effect upon the natives at Cuzco was be- 
yond description. They gathered in the streets 
and discussed the dread affair with trembling and 
fearful voices. A pall seemed to fall upon the 
city. Work was suspended, and the people from 
the surrounding districts flocked to Cuzco as if 
fleeing from a pestilence. Like scared sheep they 
ran together, gloomy and fearful, and with little 
thought of defense against the attack they feared 
would next fall upon the capital. The priests de- 
clared the white men to be the scourges of Pach- 
acamac, their god of gods, sent to pimish the 
people for the fratricidal war so lately waged; 
for the priests of the Sun, as do the priests of 
many other religions, held that evil came from 
the gods as well as good; and this idea, getting 
abroad, filled the people with a deeper despair. 

For a time I was puzzled as the course to pur- 
sue; but at last resolved to march on Caxamalca 
and punish the murderers, for as such I regarded 
tlie invaders. 

But here I met a difficulty that all my influence 
could not overcome. Without the direct command 
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of the Inca, many of the nobles were not willing 
to march against so terrible a foe. In vain I 
pleaded with them; in vain I threatened; in vain 
I promised rewards. Not half the nobles were 
willing to accompany me with their forces. More 
might have joined had not the high priest cried 
out against it. Forcing his way into the pres- 
ence of my captains, he broke forth into a chant 
of despair — ^a sort of song, wild and rythmic, of 
overpowering sadness and infinite despair, which 
ran about as follows: — 



(( 



Lo ! the Inca is captured ; 

Dead now are his brave soldiers. 

And new-coming nations 

Set foot upon our land ! 

Now are come the first of the white men; 

The messengers of destruction^ 

First of the conquerors — 

The dread race of the north ! 

Now let our maidens weep; 

Now let our old men die ; 

Now let our women go 

Childless to their graves ! 

Now hath ruin come ; 

Now hath wrong been crowned 5 

Now hath justice perished ! 

Lo ! the armies gather ! 

Lo ! our people perish ! 

Lo ! the Incas go 

To the mansions of the Sun. 

Yea ; the Inca is captured ; 

And doomed are ye, his people. 

Weep for your Inca doomed 5 

Weep for your young men slain ; 

Weep for your women desolate > 
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Weep for the nation destroyed ! 

For now is blackness come ; 

Now is hid the face of Pachacamac 

From the eyes of his chosen people. 

Now is come the time of blood ; 

Now is come the time of blackness 9 

Now is come the time of despair i 

Now shall homes be desolate » 

Now shall thrones be broken ; 

Now shall temples be destroyed » 

Now shall our bows be unstrung 9 

Now shall our young men perish » 

Now shall our maidens serve the conquerors ! 

On earth our greatness is o'er ; 

On earth our race is* run ; 

On earth we are slaves forever • 

What the stars proclaim 

The wise men may understand ; 

And these things the stars proclaim 

By the will of Pachacamac^ 

The begetter of the first beginning^ 

Whose face is hidden from his people • 

Look upward^ oh^ my people • 

Bow your knees to the Sim • 

Hail the giver of life and death • 

And in His bright mansions 

Shall ye find a greater kingdom. 

Humble yourselves before your God, 

Whose greatness is above the earth. 

Whose temple is the universe. 

Out of Himself made He all that is ; 

The stars and the moon and the earth 

Are from His hand. 

Without Him nothing is, 

Nor was, nor shall be. 

Power over life and death is in His hands ; 

The world is His ; yea, 

The wide world and its riches ; 
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Its people and everything upon it : 

The pearls of the sea^ 

And the gold of the rivers ; 

The birds of the air. 

And the beasts of the forest ; 

The fruits of the orchards^ 

And the grains of the fields • 

Humble yourselves before your God^ 

Whose face is hidden firom you I 



The captains threw themselves upon the ground 
and filled the air with their lamentations. They 
were warriors no longer, but were filled with the 
fears of old women. Their despair was pitiful 
to behold, and yet it angered me. 

Mightily depressed in spirit, with those who 
were willing to go with me I began the march to 
Caxamalca. But I had proceeded but half the 
distance when my chasquis brought word that 
Pizarro was on his way to the capital with three 
score horsemen. I shaped my march to meet 
him, and had the good fortune to come up with 
him as his forces lay encamped at the side of the 
highway. They were the flower of the three 
hundred — ^well-armed, well-mounted, and some of 
them wearing armour. As we came near, his men 
formed in battle array, and it was with terror 
that the natives looked upon the great beasts 
they bestrode. 

I hesitated to attack, not knowing the best 
course to pursue and lacking my usual resolution. 
Howbeit, the matter was not to be cleared by 
thinking ; so I placed my forces in a good position 
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and waited for Pizarro to move against me. I 
saw the leader ride out from his men, the better 
to note our position and strength. He may have 
been impressed by one or both. He delayed the 
attack and counseled with his captains. 

After a little time he rode out again with a 
white cloth fixed on a spear. I went out to meet 
him, and for the first time learned for a truth 
that it was no less person than my old companion 
that had wrought such dread havoc in the land, 
I had thought as much from the description of 
the leader given me by the chasquis from Caxamal- 
ca; but as I looked upon the martial form and 
commanding figure of the advancing man, I knew 
for a certainty that it was none other than 
Pizarro, the adventurer. Strangely parted seven 
years agone, we were now more strangely met 
again. I marked that he looked wonderingly at 
my armour and person as I advanced. 

"What is your wish, Pizarro?" I demanded 
bravely, speaking in Spanish. I saw him start 
and look keenly at me. 

"Saint Jago defend me!" I heard him mutter. 
"Am I in Spain, or in a heathen country?" 

"Who are you," he cried aloud, and methought 
his tone was half-fearful, "that in this strange 
land doth come from among my enemies clad in 
Spanish armour, speaking the Spanish tongue and 
calling me by name?" 

"I am one who once was known well to you — 
Robert Morton, at your service," I responded 
mockingly. 
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"Ha, old comrade ! Strangely met are we ; but 
ight glad I am to see you," he cried, riding for- 
ward and dismounting. "These seven years and 
more I have believed you dead, and have mourned 
you as a brother gone. But I am grieved to find 
3'ou in such ill company.'* 

"You are no more grieved than I to find you 
such a fiend, Pizarro," I answered, as I checked his 
embrace. "How can you justify that awful 
slaughter — that worse than useless sacrifice of 
life?" 

"Justify?" he sneered. "Since when must the 
Christian justify the slaughter of the infidel, and 
to whom? Come; no more of that! What is 
done is done; nor could it have been otherwise 
with men in so desperate a strait. Think of our 
position! Cut off from all the world — a handful 
of strangers in a strange land, surrounded by mil- 
lions of foes ! Naught but an act like that could 
find us safety. I know you for a gentleman of 
good sort and parts, and I wish you no ill. I am 
no unfriend of yours, and I would have you again 
for comrade." 

"That you can never have!" I responded firm- 
ly. "The Inca is my friend — my friend and 
brother — my children's kinsman — and never shall 
I fellow with his people's murderer !" 

"Shall it be war, then?" he demanded threaten- 
ingly. 

Now I would have welcomed war, and would 
not have feared its outcome had my followers had 
in them but one-half their old spirit; but their 
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terror disheartened me. Knowing the adventur- 
er's greed, I sought to tempt him, seeing no bet- 
ter plan. But 'twas the weakest thing I have 
ever done. 

"Pizarro," said I, "can you not retire from the 
land and leave this people free? Gold you shall 
have enough to make each of your men a king. 
Safe conduct to the coast and treasure enough to 
fill a ship you shall have if you will set the Inca 
free and sail away forever. We cannot battle 
with you, but we can make you rich !" 

I saw his greedy eyes glitter as I spoke of so 
much gold; and I was weak enough to hope that 
my appeal to his avarice had not been in vain. 
He seemed to turn the matter in his mind for a 
short time, and then he asked: — 

"Are you in authority that you can promise 
so much gold?" 

"I am," was my reply; "I am second to the 
Inca only, and, next to his, my word is law in 
the land." 

"We shall see," said he. "Go back with me to 
the Inca and the matter shall be laid before him. 
Of a truth I have little love for this land; and if 
I can obtain the gold you speak of, I should have 
scant reason to remain. See ! To show my good 
will to the Inca and his country, I will give up 
my attack upon the capital and hasten back to 
Caxamalca !" 

My troops had been thrown into a state of ter- 
ror on meeting the white men, whose amazing vic- 
tory over their God-like Inca had filled them with 
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a superstitious awe. Because of this I thought re- 
sistance to be useless; and, seduced by Pizarro's 
fair words, I agreed to go with him to Cax- 
amalca, hoping to win back by diplomacy some 
part of what the Inca had lost by too great trust, 
knowing the while that I was putting my life into 
the keeping of the Spaniard. So our forces join- 
ed, and side by side, as of yore, Pizarro and my- 
self journeyed toward the scene of the late dread- 
ful massacre. 

When we arrived at Caxamalca, my troops 
made camp without the gates, and I was taken 
without delay to Aathuallpa's quarters. I found 
him in a large house facing the square. Here he 
was surrounded by a part of his household and 
some of the comforts of life. He had the free- 
dom of the house and court, but was ever under 
the watchful eyes of Spanish guards. 

As I came into his presence I was struck by 
his changed appearance. His lofty mein was 
gone, and in its stead was a look of utter dejection. 
The stillness of a great sorrow was in his face, 
and his eyes were sunken and shifting. As I en- 
tered he arose and embraced me. 

"The blow hath fallen, Rimac," he said. 
"Years ago my father foresaw it. This is the 
time — ^the day — ^the hour of which he dreamed. 
It is Fate! You see me here a broken man — 
monarch no more, but humbled to the dust. Won- 
derful is the daring of the white man; and yet 
how fierce his desires; how unquenchable his am- 
bition; how consuming his avarice; how infinite 
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his contempt of other's rights; how great his 
power for evil, and his hypocrisy and deceit slim- 
ier and crueller than death itself!" 

"Oh, Inca," I replied, touched to the heart, "why 
would you not be warned? Years ago I told you 
of these people." 

"True," said he; "but I was proud of my sup- 
posed strength, and blind in my vanity. I, who 
had faced thousands, could see no danger in a 
handful. My confidence was my undoing. 'Twas 
as much in the terror of my name as in the honour 
of the Spaniards that I trusted when I came un- 
armed into the city. The one was like the other — 
fickle. Oh, how blind I was! How careless of 
my people and my kingdom! The terror of my 
name? Alas, where is it now? 'Twas but an 
empty sound — a shadow without substance — a 
thing of snow to be resolved by the first glare of 
the sun! Oh God, what great reverse is this? 
'Twas but yesterday I sat enthroned among a 
mighty people — a little lower than the angels. 
And now you see me here, disempired, dishon- 
oured and imprisoned ! My reason totters and my 
brain whirls ! I understand it not !" 

And then he told me the sad story of the great 
massacre as here I have set it down; and while 
he told it the twain of us shed tears. More he 
also told me of the excesses and debaucheries of 
the conquerors since that fatal day — stories of 
foulest rapine, unprovoked murder, wanton rob- 
bery and hideous debauchery such as that country, 
and perhaps the world, had never seen before. 
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But ere the horrid tale was finished we were in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Valverde, who, at 
unseemly hours, was wont to force his way into 
the presence of the Inca to preaxih the necessity of 
repentance, and to urge the monarch to put aside 
his own and accept the revealed religion. He 
commenced his ignorant harangue, but was stopped 
short by Atahuallpa. 

"Priest," said he, "is this the handiwork of your 
Christian God — ^this blood and slavery, and this 
worse than death? How can your religion ever 
right these heavy wrongs ? Can bibles and psalms 
and prayers make sufferable the heavy burdens 
my people now must bear, give b£u;k the happy 
homes, rebuild the empire or make light our heavy 
griefs? Does your religion and your civilisation 
privilege you to kill and to steal, to commit foul 
rapine, to invade the sanctity of homes, to take 
from the husband the wife and from the mother 
her children ; to enslave, to destroy, to deceive, to 
usurp? Oh, how will the ages reckon with your 
race — so proud and arrogant, so hard of heart 
and cursed with such great greed? How will it 
be with your new religion, your church and your 
empire, when comes the time for them to reap what 
now they sow? For surely shall the day come 
when their vices will unmake them; when wars 
will shake their power, misfortunes destroy their 
lofty hopes, and losses give wings to their plun- 
dered riches! Not forever shall greed write its 
record in the blood and tears of the human race ! 
Ay, priest, when the dread accounting comes, 
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jours will be a nation accursed among the nations 
of the earth, with none so base as to join her 
bloody league ; and you and your kind will drain 
to bitterest dregs the cup now held to others' 
lips, and drink in sorrow what ye sow in scorn!" 

"Hold back thy curses, impious man!" cried 
Valverde. "Peril not thy soul by giving voice to 
such foul heresies! Surely Grod hath punished 
thee for thy sins. The truth of our religion 
shows in our deeds, and by them thou shouldst 
know that God is God! Hadst thy god been as 
great as thou makest claim, would he not have 
striven for thee in battle?" 

"And were your God as good as you make claim 
would he have permitted so shameful a butchery?" 
retorted the Inca. 

"He permitteth evil that good may come of it. 
The baptism of blood precedes the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost! The heathen He giveth us for 
our inheritance, and the laws of man apply not 
to them. Doth not the psalmist say: *Ask of me 
and I shall give ye the heathen for thine inheri- 
tance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possessions. Thou shalt break them with a 
rod of iron; thou shalt break them in pieces like 
a potter's vessel?' Thy people are in our hands, 
and we shall break them. Thy government and 
religion stand above the flaming pit, ready to 
topple to their destruction, and we are the divine- 
ly chosen instruments of their ruin! The puma 
shall whelp on your hearth-stones, and the carrion 
condor make her home in your deserted cities ! 
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" 'Tis for thy good that we are here. We 
bring with us a new and better civilisation, and 
the glories of the true religion. 'Tis fate itself 
that forces us on, and not all the heathen, nor all 
the infidels of earth can hold us back from a des- 
tiny so manifest! *To have and hold dominion 
over all the earth' — is it not so written of the 
true believers? I know there is a God, and that 
we are His chosen people ; and, too, I know that He 
holds the destiny of the world in the hollow of his 
hand, and is fashioning the Spanish people as the 
grand instrument that will unite all nations into 
one nation, and all religions into one religion; 
and if other countries and other faiths stand in 
the way of our triumphal progress toward this 
God-implanted ideal, they shall be thrust aside 
and quickly trampled into kindred dirt! 

"See what thy false god hath brought thee — 
ruin, despair, and, mayhap, death. Repent, thou 
worshipper of the Serpent, that it may be well 
with thee in the eternity that awaits thee !" And 
holding up his crucifix before him, Valverde backed 
from the room, cursing, the while, with unpriestly 
oaths. 

"Oh, Rimac," exclaimed the Inca, when the 
priest had retired, "my sorrows are greater than 
I can bear. Gone are the glorious days of old; 
scattered the proud People of the Sun; desolate 
the happy homes and dead the defenders of their, 
sanctity. Naught survives the waste and pillage 
of conquest but slaves and ashes and despair, with 
here and there some monument to show what 
greatness perished! 
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"Yet the sun shines on, the streams flow brightly 
as of yore, and flowers blossom from the blood of 
patriots slain. Oh, how can it be? Why doth 
the sun not hide his face, the streams dry up, the 
flowers hang their heads and perish? I under- 
stand it not. Can it be that greed and avarice, 
cruelty and deception will triumph finally? Then 
can there be no overruling power — ^no God to re- 
ward the noble and the just! 

"Alas ! How little do we know, my friend. An 
increase of wisdom serves but to show our wide 
ignorance. Calamities like this reveal the final in- 
significance of man. High may he be o'er all the 
denizens of earth: a puff of wind, and lo! he is 
gone forever; and nature smiles and smiles as if 
he had not been! Alas! what then is man? A 
being of chance, with death awaiting him at every 
step. Master or slave, he hath no voice in his 
destiny, but is hurried quickly to his fate by the 
hurtling winds of Time and Change! 

"I am undone ! Weighty questions I would 
discuss with you, but to-day I am a-weary and 
have no heart for them. To-morrow, Rimac, to- 
morrow I shall speak with you again." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Setting forth the plot of Incona and its fatal con- 
sequences. 

I went from the room, crushed and despairing. 
The utter collapse of the Inca's proud spirit 
disheartened me. In the adjoining room I foimd 
no guard; but a woman, clad in the rich robes of 
Peruvian royalty, approached me. 

For an instant I failed to recognise the crea- 
ture before me. She must have marked my in- 
quiring glance. 

"Oh, Rimac; do you not know me?" she cried 
in an agitated voice, which I knew at once as that 
of Incona. "Greatly then must I be changed! 
And why should I not be changed? There are 
extremes of suffering and horror and despair 
that age one in a day, and these extremes have I 
endured for many days and weeks. Oh, Rimac, 
how great has been my fall! You know the 
heights on which I sat; know you the depths I 
have descended to? Oh, the shame of it! I, an 
Inca's daughter, than whom none in this land hath 
better blood, have come to be the mistress of 
Pizarro — a swineherd, brute and monster more 
loathsome than any beast I know! Daily ex- 
posed to insult and held in a slavery hated worse 
than death, I live now only to be avenged! 

"Revenge! Know you what the word means, 
Rimac? Nay; you cannot know! Never could 
a man know the full and terrible meaning that 
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may be given the word by the extremes of suf- 
fering, and hate, and horror that only a woman 
may feel ! Love and ambition have been the mov- 
ing forces of my destiny, and oft have prompted 
me to deeds that should have been left undone; 
but these were light and harmless winds compared 
with the storm that now sweeps my soul away and 
urges me on to sweet and measureless revenge! 
Oh, I could pull these Spaniards limb from limb; 
pare off their flesh and force it down their throats ; 
pluck out their hearts yet living and feed them to 
the beasts, or give them up to slow and lingering 
tortures that would crowd a thousand deaths in 
one! 

"Rimac, you see about you ruin and desola- 
tion. 'Tis none of mine, yet 'tis of me. When 
I fled the battle of Cuzco I went straight to the 
white men on the coast, of whom I had heard some 
time before. I thought to use them for the re- 
lease of Huascar, my husband, and then to help 
us beat your army from the land. I saw no 
farther, for I was blind indeed! 

"They received me as they would a creature 
of the camps. What to Pizarro were my royal 
birth, my tears, my prayers, my agony and 
despair? To him I was but a helpless savage, over 
whom dominion had been given him by his God ! 

"But revenge is close at hand! Rimac, say 
nothing," here her voice sank to an intense whis- 
per; "hold yourself in readiness, for the hour 
comes that may give our people freedom! My- 
self I do not care to live ; but dying, I would take 
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the oppressors with me. Eat nothing this day; 
sleep not to-night! Farewell!" And holding her 
finger to her lips she withdrew. 

I knew not what to think. Some dreadful deed 
I saw she meditated, yet I knew not where my 
duty lay. Knowing so little, I resolved to say 
nothing. My guard appeared, and I was taken 
across the square to a hall near Pizarro's quar- 
ters. This, I knew, was now to be my prison. 

Food was brought me here; but, remembering 
the words of Incona, I touched it not, though hun- 
ger was knawing at my vitals. That night I 
slept not, though my body was a-weary and my 
brain full tired. 

But naught occurred to reward my vigil. 
Morning dawned, and I had heard no unusual 
commotion. Food was brought me again by the 
guard; but again remembering the words of In- 
cona, I put it from me, though it cost me an effort. 

Seeing that I did not eat, the guard looked hard 
at me and walked away. Directly came Pizarro, 
and I could see both anger and terror in his face. 

"Are you, too, a party to this plot?" he de- 
manded in a terrible voice. 

"What plot, Pizarro?" I asked as calmly as I 
might. 

"You know what plot I refer to!" he cried 
in a towering rage. "How comes it that you 
have not touched your food?" 

"I was warned to touch it not," said I, knowing 
that thus far concealment was useless. 

"By whom?" he demanded. 
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"By one whose name I shall not reveal," I 
answered bravely, though I felt some fear. 

"By the woman, Incona !" he answered for me ; 
"and you are privy to her plot. So you would 
have poisoned your old comrades? Well, we are 
without a cook, but your plot hath failed of its 
full purpose. One death shall be repaid by two, 
for to-day you and the woman shall die together 
in the flames ! Five hours of life I give you, Mor- 
ton; make your peace with GrodP' 

Saying these words, he turned himself about 
and withdrew, leaving me no time for denial. And, 
indeed, denial could have profited me little, for 
by circumstances I was condenmed. Incona, I 
saw, had tried to poison the Spaniards through 
their food ; but, save the cook, they had escaped. 

Five hours of life, Pizarro had said! Never 
had the joys of existence, as I viewed them in 
retrospect, seemed sweeter; yet never before had 
despair so fully conquered me. I committed my 
soul to God, and made ready to meet my fate. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

In which is given an account of the death of 

Incona. 

Within an hour's time, however, Pizarro re- 
turned to my prison room. 

"Come with me," he said. And he led the way 
to the chamber wherein Atahuallpa had received 
me on the previous day. When we arrived there 
he said : — 

"Here are quills and writing fluid and parch- 
ment. Take them and draw up an agreement 
'twixt the Inca and myself. Upon his part he 
doth agree to fill this chamber with gold as high 
as his hands can reach, and the two adjoining 
looms with silver to the same height. This to 
be ours to have and to hold forever as our own. 
Upon our part we do agree to release the Inca 
from captivity, to withdraw from the land with- 
out delay, leaving our horses at the coast and with 
the Inca the gun-maker, Riveria; and to sail 
away and leave this land forever." 

"Of what use is the written agreement?" I 
asked. "You can break it as easily when in 
writing as if naught but your word was passed. 
"What warrant can you give that you will do what 
now is promised? I am persuaded that an agree- 
ment made imder these conditions will not be kept ! 
A warrant, Pizarro; give us a warrant!" 

"Take the quill and write !" he thundered, pull- 
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ing a terrible face. " 'Tis no affair of yours ; this 
day you die!" 

The Inca opened not his mouth; and myself I 
said no more, seeing that I should get no good 
by putting myself in a passion about it; but I 
put my hand to the parchment and wrote as he 
had dictated. 

The paper was soon drawn up. I read it aloud 
as it was written, and it was approved by the Span- 
iard. I could see that the Inca was trying to 
drive a shrewd bargain with Pizarro; but again 
was he trusting to Spanish honour. I much mis- 
doubted me its success, for, thought I, the con- 
queror, too, may be intending a shrewd game, and 
the cards are all in his hands. Even granting it 
the fullest success, and taking the hopefullest 
view of it, the bargain could save the empire but 
a few short years. Howbeit, it was in the Inca's 
mind that with arms and horses, and with time 
to prepare for their coming, he could hold the 
next expeditions from the coast. 

A copy of the agreement was made; and, after 
the Inca had signed his name as I had taught him, 
Pizarro, too, signed his, as I had shown him 
years before — ^that yet being the extent of his 
power of writing. 

"Now,*' said the adventurer, turning to the 
Inca, "the sooner you comply with your part of 
the contract, the sooner will we comply with ours. 
Send out your minions and have the gold brought 
in. As for you," he continued, turning his wicked, 
greedy eyes upon me, "I have other work for you 
to do. Come with me." 
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I followed him out of the hall and to his own 
quarters as a dog follows his master. There we 
were busy for an hour or more writing the story 
of Pizarro's adventures for the emperor of Spain. 
In it he tried to give an account of the perils, 
hardships, triumphs and discoveries of the little 
band of fortune hunters. 

"Time was, Morton," said Pizarro, "when I 
wished to leam to read and write. But I was 
ever a dullard in these matters, and now the desire 
is gone. And, in good sooth, I have little use for 
this knowledge now, for with gold I can buy the 
services of the learned. They are but slavish ac- 
complishments at best, and to slaves I shall leave 
them." 

But the conqueror soon grew tired of the un- 
usual task, and it was laid aside with the matter 
barely begun. When I read to him all that I had 
written down, he declared it excellently writ, and 
said he was well pleased with the morning's work. 

"Morton," said he, when I had finished, "it 
pleases me not that you should die. You are a 
useful man ; and, could I trust you, I would spare 
your life and make you one of us. What know 
you of this plot?" 

"Nothing," I responded ; "I was warned not to 
touch my food, and knew not but that my life 
was sought. I touched it not. That is all I 
know." 

"Your tale may be true; but, true or false, I 
spare your life, for I have great need of you. Do 
not think to plot against me, for your every move- 
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ment shall be watched. In two hours more you 
shall see what I have saved you from." 

With these words he went his way ; and I knew 
that while I was saved, Incona was doomed, and 
that I was soon to see her die. 

About two hours after mid-day the Spaniards 
gathered in the great square. All were fully 
armed, and those who had horses were mounted. 
Ranged grimly round, with drawn and ready 
weapons, they seemed to thirst for a renewal of 
the flow of blood that so lately had marked the 
spot. 

Within the plaza were also a number of prison- 
ers, and other natives that lingered near the Inca 
as his voluntary attendants. Long since the in- 
habitants of the city had fled from the Spaniards 
as from a pestilence. On the hills about was 
gathered a great host, for the word had been 
spread abroad that Incona was to be burned at 
the stake. Few, if any, of the natives within the 
plaza had been soldiers of the princess in the 
late war; but to see her die at the hands of the 
hated invaders filled them with a sullen resentment, 
and I have small doubt that with a resolute leader 
at their head, one and all would have flxmg them- 
selves upon their oppressors. Howbeit, lacking 
this leader, they stood round in sullen silence and 
made no attempt at rescue. 

A great post had been set in the center of the 
square, and to this the Princess Incona was tied. 
Her face was pale and drawn, but it showed no 
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trace of fear. Some part of her old-time beauty 
had returned with her proud bearing, and with 
lofty mein she looked upon the preparations 
making for her terrible death. At last the faggots 
were piled high about her, and the detestable 
Valverde approached, crucifix in hand. 

"God's wrath is upon thee, woman" he cried. 
"Soon must thou stand before the awful Judge 
who will rightly weigh thy sins. Repent, whilst 
yet there is time! Pray, for the last dread mo- 
ment is at hand! Abjure thy faith, turn from 
thy false gods and embrace the true religion! 
Then will I absolve thee of thy sins, and all may 
yet be well with thee when thou standest before 
the dread Tribunal!" 

"I repent not !" cried the princess, proudly and 
with flashing eyes. "Do your worst; I fear you 
not. My one regret is that I have not sent your 
vile company on before !" 

The priest turned livid at this repulse from one 
on the very brink of death. Turning to the 
soldier who held the lighted torch, he took it from 
his hand and thrust it in the faggots piled high 
about the doomed woman. My soul died within 
me at the sight, and my blood ran chill in my 
veins. A bright blaze shot quickly up, and out 
of the flames and smoke I heard the brave woman 
cry: — 

"The curse of Pachacamac rest on ye all; but 
heaviest on thee, thou vile priest. May every 
Spaniard here taste of the bitterest agonies of 
life, and come at last to a bloody and untimely 
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end, dying friendless and unmourned far from his 
native land! Oh, for one brief hour of life and 
power, that therein I might make ye feel the tor- 
ments of the damned ye tell about — ^torments that 
I can never feel ! 

"Oh, Death — ^thou friend of the helpless — ^I 
welcome thee. Appointed thou from the be- 
ginning by Pachacamac to free the oppressed and 
strike down the tyrant in his might ! Hasten thou 
the day when these wrongs shall be avenged, and 
the oppressors brought to the same hard fate 
their victims meet to-day! Come to me quickly 
that I may find rest in the golden mansions of 
the Sun, where Spanish priests and Spanish mur- 
derers may never hope to dwell! 

"Death is upon me, priest, but I do not fear? 
Rather should I fear life, with its changes, dangers 
and despair. But death has none of these. It is 
a dreamless sleep — ^an unruffled calm — a slipping 
away from all I fear, from all I abhor — an es- 
cape from slavery and despair and dishonour !" 

Then, looking in my direction, she continued : — 
"Oh, Rimac, I loved you in life and love you now 
in death ! Soon will you follow me ; I shall await 
you in the golden mansions of the Sun !" 

With these words she gave up the ghost. She 
died without knowing that Pizarro had spared my 
life. Truly, she was a woman of fire and force 
and courage, and in no country have I found her 
equal in these great qualities. 

The natives on the surrounding hills quietly dis- 
persed, sullen and trembling, for the awful ven- 
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geance of the white men awed them. I was led 
back to my quarters, where my hands were freed 
from the thongs that had bound them. 

During the next few days I did not see the 
Inca ; but the freedom of the square was given me 
after I had promised that I would not seek to 
speak with the natives passing in and out of the 
city. No chance of escape offered, for I was 
ever under the watchful eye of some Spanish 
guard. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

The division of the treasure of the Incas. 

The days now passed quietly enough. The 
Spaniards were always alert and always fearing 
attack; but the natives were leaderless, and, while 
burning with an intense hatred of their oppressors, 
they were quiet enough, though thousands re- 
mained in the neighbourhood. 

Tidings of the capture of the Inca had been 
borne everywhere by swift chasquis; and requests 
for gold and silver for the Inca's ransom had been 
sent to distant districts. But the report of the 
downfall of the great monarch could not be be- 
lieved, and remote cities and provinces sent their 
own envoys to Caxamalca to learn the truth. 
That these might be fully satisfied, Pizarro ad- 
mitted all messengers to the presence of the Inca. 
It must have been a pitiful sight to see the con- 
sternation of the poor natives when they saw the 
plight of their beloved ruler, and learned that their 
country was indeed in the hands of hated 
strangers, from whom no mercy was to be ex- 
pected. 

In answer to the command of the Inca the na- 
tives began to bring in gold and silver. It came 
slowly at the first, but grew quickly into an almost 
constant stream. It was in the form of sheets, 
bars, ingots, ornaments and vessels, stripped for 
the most part from the palaces of the nobles and 
from the gorgeous temples of the sun. At times 
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long lines of treasure bearers, each with his burden 
of gold or silver on his back, would file across the 
square, saying nothing, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, but going straight to the 
Inca's quarters, there to lay their burdens down 
and depart as silently as they had come. 

It was a strange sight — a most strange sight. 
Day by day the spectacle continued; and day by 
day I knew the piles of gold and silver were grow- 
ing in the quarters of the Inca. I knew it, though 
I saw them not. 

Pizarro found much pleasure in looking upon 
the strange spectacle of the treasure bearers, and 
made frequent visits to the quarters of the Inca, 
there to gloat, I doubt not, over the growing heaps 
of precious metals. 

During this while Atahuallpa was kept se- 
cluded, and not once did I have speech with him. 
But at last there came a day when Pizarro came 
to me and said: — 

"The Inca has made good his word. The gold 
is here. The men cry out for its division, and I 
desire your assistance in the weighing and the 
melting and the apportioning." 

Then I was taken to the Inca's quarters; and 
for the first time I beheld with my own eyes the 
immense treasures of gold and silver brought in 
at the monarch's bidding. Never had I looked 
upon its like before; and, for the matter of that, 
never had any man looked upon its like before. 
One room, seven paces within the walls, was piled 
as high with gold as a tall man could reach; and 
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two rooms, each eight paces within the walls, 
was piled as high with silver as a tall man could 
reach. Truly, it was the rich ransom of an em- 
pire — a ransom such as nation plunderers had 
never looked upon before! 

Fizarro was in a high state of elation as he 
pointed out the rich loot. His tongue ran freely, 
and a feverish lust seemed to possess his very soul. 

"Now is come again the Golden Age," he cried ; 
" and Fizarro, the bastard outcast, is transformed. 
For who hath gold hath fame, honour, virtue, 
breeding, power, and all things else the world can 
give. Before this rich store locks will open and 
barriers fall away; caste will become as naught; 
birth and parentage will be forgot ; ignorance will 
be excused, crimes ignored and follies condoned. 
Henceforth armies shall march at my bidding ; the 
great shall fawn on me; the proudest beauties of 
Castile shall stretch their dainty limbs at my side ; 
kings shall entertain me, and even the Fope shall 
do me reverence. For now I have gold and am 
become great! Hear you the word, Morton? 
great! geeat!! geeat!!! Repeat it, I pray, 
you, that I may hear its pleasant sound! 

"Oh, I know the power of gold, Morton. Have 
I not seen it — aye, and felt it, too? I have seen 
the rich in their palaces, with their livered flunkies, 
their silks and satins and velvets, their feasts and 
their amours. Aye, I have seen them and envied 
them; and now the richest of them shall see and 
envy Fizarro, the bastard swineherd! Oh, it will 
be glorious, Morton, to take one's place among the 
world's great ones !" 
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He was silent for a moment. Then another 
thought came into his mind and his elation van- 
ished. "One-fifth of this I must carry to 
Charles," he said, waving his hand toward the 
gold, "and say to him: 'See, your majesty, what 
your good servant has brought you from distant 
lands.' I must, for I need men, and this will 
bring them here. But when I have the men, ah, 
then we shall see! Dost think I'll longer be an 
ass to carry gold to Spain? We shall see — ^we 
shall see !" 

The gold and silver was weighed on native 
scales, and I estimated its value at eight million 
English pounds!* With the exception of a few 
pieces, kept out by Pizarro because of fine work- 
manship, the whole was melted down into ingots 
of nearly uniform size. The royal fifth was first 
taken out; then one-tenth was taken by Pizarro 
and another tenth by his three captains. The 
remainder was divided according to Pizarro's 
orders, a horseman taking two parts to a foot- 
man's one part. 

Not without much haggling and quarreling was 
the division made. However, having naught to 
gain, I made it as fairly as I could, acting the 
while under the conqueror's orders. Fifteen 
days I laboured at the melting and the weighing 
and the division of the treasure; and never was 
man more weary of gold than I, though I had 
the assistance of ten native goldsmiths. During 

^Equal In purchasing power to about $400,000,000 at the 
present day. 
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this while I saw nothing of the Inca, who was 
locked in an inner chamber. 

When came the day for the division of the loot, 
the Spaniards, one and all, gathered in the plaza 
before the Inca's treasure house. Pizarro in- 
voked the assistance of heaven to enable him to 
make a just apportionment of the great treasure 
so miraculously given into his hands. Valverde, 
crucifix in hand, stood near. 

"Now, Pizarro," said I, when the task was 
finished; "when do you return to the coast?" 

"To the coast?" he echoed in simulated surprise. 
"Dost expect me to return to the coast? Not so! 
Here I found my empire, and dedicate it now to 
the religion of the holy and apostolic church, and 
to a higher civilisation! On the ruins of your 
pagan empire I shall erect a greater empire, dedi- 
cated to Christ and the church!" 

"But your promise?" I cried, a great indigna- 
tion seizing me. 

"My promise?" he sneered. "Well, what of it? 
Was it not better to have these barbarians gather 
up this gold than to have my men searching up 
and down the land to find it, and perhaps to have 
the half of it or more hidden away by these infidel 
dogs?" 

"But you promised to withdraw from the land?" 
I cried, raging furiously. 

"Yea; indeed I did," he replied; "and in my 
time I have made many promises, some of which 
I have kept and others of which I have broken; 
and methinks from the broken ones I have fared 
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the better." And he smiled in a superior way, as if 
he thought he had made a merry jest. "You 
know me, Morton,*' he continued. "Truth, hon- 
our, justice — ^what are these to me but empty, 
high-sounding words that fools grow enthusiastic 
over? I do not tie myself to these vanities, nor 
cumber myself with them. I consider nothing but 
my own welfare. To myself I am the one impor- 
tant fact in the universe. You were a fool to 
trust me.*' 

"Then it was all a trick!" I cried, glaring 
angrily at him, half-minded to spring upon him 
and shake the breath from his body. 

"Aye; a trick," said he, calmly. **So it was; 
and right well hath it succeeded. Dost think me 
senseless enough to give up this golden country, 
even for this rich loot? You fool! Why, you 
make me for to laugh !" And he laughed coarse- 
ly as he finished. 

"And the Inca?" I inquired, with the calmness 
of despair. "Will he be set at liberty?" 

"The Inca?" he sneered. "The Inca shall be 
cared for after a manner of my own, at such time 
as suits my purpose." And he rubbed his hands 
together and laughed in anticipation of the bloody 
deed I knew he meditated. 

My heart was hot within me; but putting a 
curb to my temper, I strode from the room and 
went forth into the square that the wind might 
cool my heated brow. The brazen effrontery of 
the man staggered me. I thought of the poor 
Inca, stripped and plundered and imprisoned; of 
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the enslaved people; of my wife and children, far 
away to the north, it was true, but only tem- 
porarily safe from the clutches of these mock-pious 
brigands, who devoted themselves to rapine and 
murder and robbery, all to the pretended end that 
the souls of their victims might be saved from 
agony eternal! I thought of my own helpless- 
ness, and groaned aloud in anguish and despair. 
Not a ray of hope could I see. Ruin and disaster 
yawned. 



CHAPTER XXX 

/ escape and seek to free the Inca. 

Now as the days sped I began to think upon a 
means of escape from the power of the Spaniards, 
for I saw that I could be of little service to the 
Inca while a prisoner in the city; and it was a 
matter that sat ill with me that I should be a 
servant to Pizarro. It came to me that if I 
could escape I might succeed in assembling the 
people for the rescue of their ruler. 

My prison chamber stood next the square, and 
its one door opened upon a hallway that ran 
lengthwise of the building. Light was obtained 
through a high, latticed window-place looking out 
upon the plaza. Here I was confined at night, 
though I had some liberty during the day. 
Howbeit, I was so closely watched when without 
my prison that I knew I must escape at night, if 
at all. 

Long since I had examined the wooden door of 
my chamber, and knew that it was very possible 
my great strength would enable me to force it. 

One day, some little time after the division of 
the treasure, an event occurred that fixed my 
mind upon immediate escape. While Pizarro and 
I were at work upon his history, quite unex- 
pectedly he turned to me and said: — 

"Morton, I am of a mind to send for your 
wife and children. They would form a pleasant 
addition to the colony here, and I fain would make 

SS5 
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their acquaintance. Doubtless you would be 
pleased to have them near you. Write me a letter, 
I pray you, that I may send it by swift chasquis; 
and command her presence here at the side of her 
lord at her earliest convenience." 

"Not so, Pizarro," I answered. "She is safe 
where she is, and there I would have her remain. 
My children are young, and could ill stand the 
fatigue of the journey. I will write no letter." 

"As you will," he replied, grimly. "The letter 
ip of little moment ; and, after all, 'tis not the way 
messages are sent in this country. I am deter- 
mined upon their presence, and shall start 
chasquis with your message to-morrow." 

"My message?" I cried, alarmed. "What would 
you do?" 

"Aye, your message," he replied. " 'Twill be 
easily made, and the chasquis will remember my 
words, though they are not put to paper. Be- 
lieve me, Morton, you shall have the pleasure of 
their company ere another month!" 

This was a danger I had not thought to meet. 
Not for worlds would I have had Maona in Cax- 
amalca at the mercy of the monsters by whom I 
was surrounded. Threats and supplications were 
alike useless, and I began to think on other means 
of saving Maona and the children from the awful 
fate that would be sure to overtake them should 
they fall into the hands of the Spaniards. When 
Pizarro was gone I wrote as follows to Maona: — 

"Light of my life," I wrote, "come not to Cax- 
amalca, for here the destroyers wait. Believe 
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nothing that is told you by chasquis. They come 
from the enemy. Remain in Quito, I pray you; 
and there I shall rejoin you in good time. I am 
free, and only wait to liberate the Inca and destroy 
the invaders.'* 

Secreting this letter on my person, I waited till 
darkness was well settled over the city, and till the 
Spaniards, save the guards, had retired for the 
night. Then I gathered my strength for the es- 
cape from the city. 

Putting my shoulder to the door, I found a good 
brace for my foot in a crevice of the stone floor. 
Then I put forth in one mighty effort the 
great strength God had given me. The whole of 
it was not needed. The timbers snapped like 
straws, and the door gave way before me, allowing 
me to stagger forth into the hallway with the 
pieces all about me. 

As I burst from the room through the timbers 
of the door, the single guard in the hallway stared 
in amaze and terror, uttering no cry. The effort 
I had put forth carried me staggering to his 
side; and, before he could recover his wits I had 
seized his sword and lifted it high above his head. 
At that instant he was as nigh unto death as man 
ever comes until summoned finally. But it hath 
ever been a hard thing for me to strike a defense- 
less man, even with my temper over-hot; and so 
it chanced that even while the sword hovered above 
his head, a pity smote me for the hapless wretch, 
and I knocked him from under the blade with a 
terrible blow from my good left hand that left 
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him senseless, though living. Then I bound him 
hand and foot, and placed a band of cloth about 
his mouth that he might make no outcry. 

Then I went forth into the darkness of the 
great square, knowing well that sentries guarded 
its exits. The night was clear and calm, lighted 
only by the pale glory of the stars. Keeping 
near the walls of the buildings, where the shadows 
were deepest, I moved slowly along till I came to 
the avenue that led to the springs, adown which 
Atahuallpa had marched with his proud array two 
months agone. 

I found it guarded by two soldiers, who were 
disputing about the gold that had been divided a 
few days before. 

"I tell you," said one, "that it was right for the 
horse to take a double portion; for had it not 
been for the grand charge of our steeds and the 
quick work of our swords, the Inca would not now 
be in prison, but instead would every Spaniard 
here have long ago been dead. A double portion, 
I tell you, was ours by right !'* 

"Not so," returned the other, a footman, with- 
out doubt, "the danger was a common one, and 
so the spoil should have been. No one shirked 
his full duty on that great day, and that the 
horsemen were able to do greater deeds than the 
footmen, is a thing they should thank God for, 
and not a matter to be used to filch from others 
their hard-earned gold. 

"To filch, say you?" 

"Yea ; to fildi !" sneered the other. 
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"Now, by my faith," cried he of the horse, "you 
shall eat your words, or my name's not Marejo!'* 

At this he seized his companion about the middle 
and a struggle was commenced 'twixt the twain. 
Howbeit, I waited not to see its outcome, but 
slipped quietly by the struggling forms and passed 
quickly down the street. Not another Spaniard 
did I see that night, and long since the city had 
been deserted by the natives. 

How easy, thought I, as I fled down the street, 
would it be to hedge the city close about, and, 
after firing it in every quarter, kill the invaders 
as they came running from the sea of fire like 
vermin from a burning building. Strange that 
the thing had not been done! The presence of 
the Inca within the walls had doubtless saved the 
city. 

Leaving the gates, I had no plans for the night 
other than to place some distance between my 
enemies and myself. I prayed God and ran on. 
But it chanced that before going far I came upon 
a band of natives niunbering some several hun- 
dred men. From them I learned that many 
similar bands were encamped about the mountain, 
living upon the droves of llamas^ and grain and 
other foods from the royal store-houses. 

They were without forceful leaders, and only 
loosely held together by old friendships in the 
army and the ease of a camp life. They had no 
designs upon the Spaniards, but seemed to be held 
near the city by a subtle fascination. I found a 
famous chasqui among them, and to him I gave the 
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letter to Maona, charging him to make all speed 
in order that the messengers of Pizarro might not 
arrive first at the City of the Sun. 

I sought to enlist the members of this band in 
an attack upon Caxamalca. I showed them how 
easily it could be burned over the heads of their 
enemies, and promised to lead a strong party to 
the rescue of the Inca during the confusion. But 
my plans found small favour in their eyes. With- 
out the Inca's direct command they refused to 
move against the invaders. Fear was a mightier 
force than hate. 

Next day I found other companies; but I met 
with a like reception everywhere I travelled. My 
power was gone. Only the Inca's command could 
cause them to put aside their fear and risk an 
assault upon the dreaded foe. Never was a people 
more quickly or more completely cowed. I cursed 
them for a race of cowards, though the time had 
been when I knew their courage. 

The fall of night found me, foot-sore and weary, 
on an eminence overlooking the city, with my ob- 
ject unaccomplished. Gloomy and dispirited I sat 
brooding there for hours. Blood red beneath the 
horizon's arching rim the sun sank slowly to his re- 
pose. His last rays bathed the earth in a soft- 
ness from which the fiery heat of the day was 
gone. And, as he sank, lower and lower yet, the 
clouds, which all day long had followed him across 
the sky, took on a brighter and more gorgeous 
hue; and, clothed in a transcendent beauty, their 
light was reflected back to the darkening earth. 
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and she, as if in welcome, draped herself in a 
new and wondrous garb: the birds, which for a 
time had ceased their noisy chatter, began again 
their merry songs of praise. 

The cricket, too, as if tired of longer remaining 
still, mingled his noisy chirp with the last sweet 
notes of the retiring songsters ; and anon, a gloom- 
enamoured owl, seeing in the deepening silence a 
congenial time to ply his trade, came quietly forth ; 
and, perched on a decaying limb, sent forth his 
plaintive note into the ghostly silence of the moun- 
tains. The landscape, which for a time had bor- 
rowed brightness of the clouds, then sank into a 
blackness from which the beauty all had fled : and 
night covered all. 

But anon, the moon, as if to break the gloom 
and again restore the earth to brightness, arose 
from the east and swept majestic across the sky. 
The distant stars shone forth, and the earth, freed 
for a time of the sombre cloak of night, took on 
her wonted look of beauty: the owl, surprised at 
this return of light, flew back to the welcome dark- 
ness of his retreat — and all was still. 

So came the night; and with it, rest; peaceful 
rest for all tired nature save man alone. Man 
roamed abroad. Abashed at neither the darkness 
nor the light, he robbed the night of its power 
and turned it into day. In the city I heard the 
faint cries of the Spanish sentinels, and without 
the walls the calls and answering calls of the 
natives. 

So is it ever. Striving at night for the wealth. 
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or power, or pleasure the day denied ; and, unlike 
the owl, warned by the returning light to seek the 
rest denied through night, man ever toils, nor 
knows repose until his tired and shattered frame 
finds in death the calm his fitful, fevered mind did 
ever deny it here. 

How very vain is man Will he never learn to 
seek in nature wisdom's highest laws ; and, turning 
from his self-appointed paths, work with nature 
and obey her voice? The hooting owl, ever true 
to his unerring instinct, shows highest wisdom 
when, at the approach of day, he seeks the se- 
clusion of his darkened home ; the merry songsters 
— ^they, too, are wise, and in the silence of the night 
they find a needed rest. But man, forgetful of 
his needs, doth ever seek for one more hour in 
which to strive for unneeded gold or evanescent 
power. And in the strife for these he loses what 
is far more dear; for happiness, peace and con- 
tentment ever elude the grasp of him, who, through 
love of power or pelf, offers up on the altar of 
the night the peace and rest of health-restoring 
sleep. 

So, on that night as I sat and listened to the 
cries of the Spanish sentinels, I wondered if they 
had found in their gold a full return for all that 
it had cost them ; and above I have set down some 
of the things I saw and heard, and some of the dis- 
jointed musings that came into my mind while 
there. 

At last it came into my thoughts that I must re- 
turn to the city and free the Inca if I wished sue- 
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cess to attend my efforts to rout the Spaniards. 
Saying naught of the plan I had in mind, when the 
night was far advanced I made my way down to 
the city and through the street I had escaped by 
on the previous night. 

The night was clear, and its silence was scarce 
broken by the cry of a bird. As before, two 
guards stood near the place where the street en- 
tered upon the square. As I approached the 
mouth of the street, keeping close up to the walls 
of the buildings, I heard the low murmur of their 
voices as they talked of gold, and cards and wine. 

I approached noiselessly till I was within a few 
feet of the unsuspecting sentinels. Knowing that 
I could not pass with this twain alive, my plans 
were fully formed. 

A sudden spring placed me close beside them. 
Two swift, crushing blows from my short, heavy 
sword fell upon their heads before they had time 
to move or to give an alarm. Never had I struck 
harder or swifter. 

With low moans they fell upon the stones, with 
crushed skulls and life forces swiftly ebbing. 
Piteous sight! Methinks I see it now! 'Twas 
the first time I had ever taken human life except 
in heat of battle or else in self defense. But with 
an empire hanging in the balance, 'twas no time to 
place high value on two murderers' lives. 

I left them where they fell and moved slowly 
around the square in order to gain the Inca's 
quarters. Twice I thought I saw dark forms near 
the prison, but each time placed it to my high- 
wrought fancy. 
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At last I arrived before the outer door. No 
guard was in sight, and at my touch, to my great 
surprise, the door moved back in its grooves. 

I paused before I entered, and my heart fluttered 
with fear ; but, hearing no sound and seeing noth- 
ing of the guard, I inwardly cursed my timidity 
and stepped into the pitch-dark hallway. No 
sooner did I put my foot across the threshold, 
however, than I received a tremendous blow on 
the top of my head that left me senseless and un- 
witting of all that passed thereafter. 

• ••...•• 

Later, when I recovered my proper senses, I 
found myself bound hand and foot lying on the 
stone floor of my old quarters, where I had been 
carelessly thrown. My head ached dully, and a 
heavy weight seemed to lie upon my chest. 

Without the door two guards were talking in 
frightened whispers, and out within the square I 
could hear men rushing to and fro as if preparing 
for battle. The horsemen were mounting, and 
above all the din I could hear the deep voice of 
Pizarro giving orders. After a time the confusion 
was less marked; and, later yet, the silence was 
profound. My captors had feared an attack and 
had prepared for an assault that had not come. 
They did not know the terror of the people. 

With the morning came Pizarro to my prison. 
He was shaken with a terrible anger at the 
slaughter I had wrought among his forces. I ex- 
pected little mercy ; but, though the men exclaimed 
against me and cried loudly for my death, the con- 
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queror declared that he should spare my life until 
his history could be finished, or a secretary be sent 
to him from Panama or Spain. However, I was 
now kept in close confinement, and a double guard 
did duty before my door both day and night. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

/ plan an escape and see the Inca. 

Now after the ill success of my attempt to free 
the Inca, I fell into a melancholy as profound as 
ever I had experienced in my life. Captive myself, 
and with the Inca imprisoned, I saw about me a 
rich and powerful empire tottering to its fall; an 
ancient civilisation being corrupted, and a happy 
and contented people being turned into a race of 
slaves and harlots. Daily the Spaniards added 
new victims to their harems ; and daily new scenes 
of unprovoked and unresisted violence and outrage 
were enacted. The most hellish instincts of man 
were loosed upon the poor natives, and the con- 
querors, one and all, surrendered themselves to the 
wild license of their unbridled passions and to the 
delirium of their new-found omnipotence. 

It was at this time that a sort of government 
was organised by Pizarro, with himself at its head. 
Two alcades and eight regidores were named by 
him. The territory near the city was divided 
among the soldiers, and to each was given a num- 
ber of natives to hold as slaves. Soldiers that in 
Spain had been too poor to wear a sword now 
found themselves possessed of spacious mansions 
and broad domains, with retinues of slaves and con- 
cubines to their liking. In all these matters I was 
called to make the written record. 

In appointing the new officers and apportioning 
the land, Pizarro favoured the men who had ac- 
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cepted his leadership without question. The 
others fared badly. This led to muttered threats 
and nearly to rebellion. When the names of the 
favoured ones were given out, five or six of those 
who had borne rank or title in Spain made open 
protest, claiming that their rank and ancestry en- 
titled them to favour. DeCastro, in a sullen 
speech, spoke for the mal-contents. 

"Rank.'^'* sneered Pizarro; "DeCastro, are you 
so great a fool as not to know that strength was 
before rank? Strength is real; rank is a fiction. 
Strength of arm or mind made rank, and can un- 
make it. One of your ancestors had strength, and 
because of that you are a marquis in Spain. He 
made you one. I have strength, and in this new 
country I will unmake you! So!" he concluded 
striking DeCastro full in the face and sending him 
to the ground. 

"In this country we shall make our own titles," 
he annoimced in a terrible voice, turning on the 
others. "You boast of your families! Bah! 
Do you not know the proverb: *There are but 
two families in the world — ^the Haves and the 
Have-Nots?' " They cowered before him like 
whipped curs, and the rebellion was crushed from 
that moment. 

For me the days now dragged wearily enough. 
The Spaniards lost no opportunity to show their 
hatred; and, had it not been for Pizarro, by ill- 
treatment they must have made an end of me. 
The governor, remembering his unfinished history, 
checked their brutality. I was not permitted to 
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see Atahuallpa, nor to stir from my prison alone. 
The Inca, while closely confined to his quarters, 
was allowed to communicate with a few of his 
nobles, and through these with the people, for by 
this means was some sort of government yet main* 
tained among the natives. 

Only once was the gloom of this period of my 
existence broken. One morning I found on the 
stone floor of my prison a piece of white doth, 
and on it I saw some written characters. A closer 
examination showed the quaint writing of Maona. 

"Rimac, husband of my heart," I read. "I 
am happy that you are free, though my heart 
grieves for my brother and my people. Think 
not of me : I am safe. Ruminavi arms the people 
for defense, and there is talk of a great army to 
be sent to Caxamalca. Be of good heart; at the 
sacrifice of life itself I shall keep myself and our 
children from the hands of the evil ones. I send 
this by the hands of your trusted messenger, who 
tells me he will place it in your hands. I em- 
brace our loved ones for you, with the prayer 
that you may soon be with us." 

These were cheering words, and many times I 
read them over and blessed the faithful chasqui 
who had found the means to convey them to me in 
my prison. Oh, Maona, Maona ! how great are the 
changes we have seen, the griefs we have borne, the 
joys that have been ours! But through all and 
over all our love hath endured and doth yet en- 
dure! 

The Spaniards spent the greater part of the time 
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in gaming, which was a passion with them all. 
Fortimes came and went quickly. The riches of 
the empire passed from hand to hand over the 
gaming tables. Some of the more skilled grew 
fabulously rich, while others, less fortunate or 
less skilled, found themselves at the end of a few 
days as poor as when first they landed on the 
coast. 

So the days came and went. And with them 
came no ray of hope for the imprisoned Inca and 
the enslaved people. This dreary interval I 
passed partly in writing, for Pizarro added daily 
to the history he was preparing for the emperor. 
It was a strange medley of truths, half-truths 
and lies ; but all was written down as Pizarro dic- 
tated, with changes only in the phraseology, for 
the governor was a man of rude and uncouth 
speech. 

"I must have men from Spain," said he. "So 
I appear to submit to the emperor. I report to 
him and will take my orders from him. But wait 
— ^when the time comes I shall show him that I, too, 
can play the kingly game of selfishness. Why 
should he be more to me than I am to him? To 
him I am but an instrument to be thrown on the 
dung heap when I have accomplished his purposes. 
To me he shall be the same. I shall accomplish my 
own purposes while pretending to accomplish his. 
When I cannot wear the lion's skin, I take that of 
the fox. In this country I shall be king. The 
emperor concerns himself with nothing but him- 
self ; so will I concern myself for nothing but my- 
self." 
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Not long after my second capture he began to 
think of sending the emperor's share of the treasure 
to Spain, knowing that this was the best way to 
get men from home; and more and more of my 
time was required to get ready the history 'gainst 
the time of the departure of the messenger. Let- 
ters, too, in great numbers, I wrote for him to 
persons in authority, through whom he hoped to 
make secure his position as governor of the south- 
em country — ^the which it seemed he feared might 
slip from him by reason of his ignorance or his 
low birth. Then I drew up a petition, praying 
that he be made secure by royal favour in the place 
he had won by force of arms, and pointing out 
the need of a strong hand at the head of affairs 
during the troublous times the country was sure 
to pass through. In this manner he sought to 
hold power until he grew into greater power. 

The correspondence grew heavy; but from it 
I caught the faintest hope of escape from the 
country; for while these things were doing, dear 
reader, you may be sure that my mind ran ever 
on plans looking to my liberty, for, even in these 
darkest hours of my life, I was not so wholly 
downcast that hope did not bid me fight and fight 
and fight against that complete despair that 
paralyses resolution. 

Among the others I drew up a letter on my own 
account to Villamel, who had been kept at San 
Miguel in charge of the only ship left in the 
southern seas. This letter was written as if from 
Pizarro, and in it I was commended to Villamel 
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by the governor as his envoy to the emperor, en- 
trusted with presents and important dispatches. 
Upon my arrival at the coast he was commanded 
to receive me and all those with me and to sail with- 
out delay and with all speed to Panama, and to 
hold liimself at all times at my orders. 

This letter, among others, I passed over to the 
conqueror for his signature. As he could not 
read I had slight fear that he would see the fraud, 
yet I trembled lest I should fail to secure the 
return of the important document. Howbeit, on 
the pretext of making some slight changes, I 
gained possession of the entire bundle of manu- 
scripts after they had been signed, and from 
among the others made shift to filch the coveted 
letter. I hid it about my person, trusting that 
it might prove of value. 

When all the correspondance was made ready, 
I showed Pizarro that he should keep a copy of 
the whole. And then for several days I worked 
steadily at this task. Howbeit, I made use of this 
opportunity to make second copies of a number 
of the documents, that I might be well fortified in 
any deception chance might permit me to under- 
take. And in the first copy of the history, which 
I meant to keep and use, I made change of that 
part relating to the sending of the royal fifth of 
the treasure, and made it read that the greater 
part would be sent later, because of the impossi- 
bility of sending with it at that time a guard 
strong enough to protect it from prowling sea 
robbers. While these things were doing, I must 
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own I was very uneasy lest my secret work should 
become known. 

At last my task was finished; and, keeping the 
signed originals for my own use, I gave the two 
sets of copies to Pizarro for him to sign, and 
afterward sorted out for him the originals, as he 
supposed, from the duplicates, and turned them 
over to him in two lots. In this manner, and with- 
out raising a suspicion in the mind of the con- 
queror, I managed to possess myself of the most 
valuable part of his correspondence — enough, I 
knew, to make good my claims, if the time should 
ever come to play the part of envoy to the em- 
peror. 

The chance for the success of the project was 
slight, and I realised it; for I had not only to 
escape from the prison before the true envoy was 
sent, but I must make my way to Quito and con- 
duct my wife and children to the coast before he 
arrived at San Miguel. Faint was the hope of 
its success, yet I cherished the project as a remote 
possibility, holding to it with the proverbial ten- 
acity of a drowning man. 

In the event of escape from the city, however, 
I determined first to fly to Quito, where I had 
hopes of rousing the natives to action. If suc- 
cessful in this I meant to return and bum out or 
starve out the Spaniards, whom I had grown to 
hate as bitterly as did the natives. Failing to 
rouse the people, I would strive to escape the coun- 
try by means of the stolen and forged papers. 

Now about the time I finished this work, I was 
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taken to see Atahuallpa. He had wished for 
weeks to speak with me; and now, for no reason 
that I can tell, Pizarro had yielded to his en- 
treaties. 

When I entered the chamber wherein he was to 
receive me, he arose and embraced me. His 
changed appearance cut me to the heart. I could 
see that he was sinking under his imprisonment, 
and that he had not many weeks of life before him 
imless his freedom was soon secured. His close 
confinement and his misfortunes were eating into 
his soul. The proud carriage was gone, and a 
hunted look filled his dark eyes. Pale and thin, 
he looked the ghost of his former self. Gone 
Mas his splendid courage, and broken his proud 
spirit. 

"Rimac," said he, "I have asked your presence 
that I may speak with you for the last time. 
Many are the happy hours I have passed with you 
in the security of our northern home and during 
the army's victorious march. Alas, how changed 
are the circumstances ! Then I stood erect in all 
my pride and strength; to-day, helpless and 
despoiled and imprisoned, I see my army scattered 
and my empire hurry to its rushing doom, while 
unseeing ignorance walks unmoved and unpitying 
might scorns the tragedy of an empire. 

"Such are the changing fortunes of man ; to-day 
uplifted as the angels ; to-morrow sunk to the level 
of the groundling and the fool ! Gone forever are 
those happy days, and dead the friends that shared 
them, and lost in the chaos of change are the laws 
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and the faith of the people. The very gods go 
tottering to their fall, for newer faiths now m^e 
a mock of them and foreign priests pollute with 
sinful practices the golden temples once held sa- 
cred to the Sun. 

"Soon, too, must I bid you a long farewell. My 
fate is sealed. The Spaniards say I plot for their 
destruction. They lie! They have decreed that 
I must die! 'Tis well. Since my imprisonment 
and before I have dealt honourably with them. 
With untold riches, as they measure them, they 
could have left the country. I lived in the hope 
that they would withdraw as Pizarro promised 
ere the gold was given. Then, with arms and 
horses, and time for the preparations I should 
have made, we could have kept a nation from our 
sliores. Hope lived within me, though the land 
lay desolate. 

"But they deceived me. Gaining the gold I 
promised, they made demand for another ransom 
as large, promising me as before my liberty and 
their withdrawal from the land. But I had 
learned the baseness of their false hearts, and 
would not be tricked a second time. Now they 
tell me I plot against them and that they must 
have my life as forfeit. It is theirs ; let them take 
it. No more may I be of service to my country ; 
no more may I lead my soldiers to victory! All 
my labours end here, and all my wars are vain. 

"But since yester mom, when first my fate was 
made known to me, I have plotted for you, Rimac. 
Should you find it possible to get without the 
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gates your present safety is assured. I have ar- 
ranged for relays of litter bearers to carry you 
swift to Quito, arranging also for myself should 
the chance of escape arise to-night. Escape; go 
hence and rouse the people! Or, if they will not 
rise, take your wife and children and leave the 
coimtry if you can find a way !" 

"I fear it cannot be, oh Inca,'' I replied. "I 
have no liberty now. Since my escape and re- 
capture I am guarded more closely than you. 
Even should I get without the gates, swift would 
they follow on their horses and drag me back again 
in chains." 

"Not so," he answered. "I have arranged that 
when comes the time for your escape, my people 
shall be found on the hills about, and once you 
are without the gates a show of force shall be made 
that will keep back all pursuit. This shall be con- 
tinued till you are safe. Already are my forces 
gathered thick without the walls. In eight days 
you can be in Quito. Should you find the people 
in the mood for united warfare, return with every 
man that will follow you and starve these strangers 
out. Even to-night will my legions be gathered, 
and every night thereafter till you can make your 
escape." 

"And what of you, oh Inca?" I inquired. 

"My fate is sealed," he responded gloomily. 
"Ere your return I shall be dead, if the chance of 
escape offers not to-night." 



CHAPTER XXXVn 

The death of Huascar and the despair of 

Atahuallpa. 

"But, your majesty," I urged, "if you can do so 
much for me, surely you may do something for 
yourself?" 

"Nay ; that may I not," he answered. "If my 
people rise to rescue me I shall be the first victim. 
Days ago Pizarro warned me of it. You, Rimac, 
are the last hope of my people. If they will follow 
at your word all may yet be well. If not, I would 
have you leave the land if the chance offers. Take 
your wife — my noble sister — and her children, and 
fly to your own coimtry. Such part of the gold 
and jewels I have given you as you can safely take 
Mill make you a king and your family great for- 
ever. As for the members of my own family, no 
such happy fate may attend them. This is their 
country, and here must they abide. 

"Oh, what a fate is theirs, Rimac, if this last 
hope fail them. Already do they tremble in the 
shadow of coming events. The mighty tide of 
history is at its fullest flood, and the white man's 
printed characters will record it ! Behind are the 
glorious days of freedom — before the horror of 
slavery and the fatal stupor of despair ! Already, 
as in a vision, do I see the creature into which the 
future will mold my countryman. Despoiled and 
desperate and put to utter shame, the blighting 
brand of slavery is on his face, and on his back is 
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the white man's heavy burden! Lost forever to 
noble thoughts, and scorning not to be a slave — a 
thing insensate as a clod, and yet that breathes and 
procreates his kind — stolid and stupid — ^his re- 
ligion corrupted and his habits grown vile — his 
slothful figure bent — ^his God-like courage gone — 
oh, what a fall from the happy state the white man 
found him in ! Victim alike of the malice of for- 
tune and the tyranny of man — an alien in the 
land of his fathers — he will be treated as a beast 
to be himted — a thing without a soul ! 

^^Oh, Rimac, would that I could paint in glowing, 
burning words the deep tragedy of my people's 
heavy wrongs, till your gold-worshipping world, 
checked in its headlong course of crime, must heed 
my plaint and cry out in horror at the deep dam- 
nation of the horrid tale; till conquest, lust and 
avarice, shamed and cowed and shorn of their 
swaggering might, must creep, ghost-like, from this 
war-harried world to return no more forever! 

^^Rimac, soon must I cross that darksome sea to 
whose remoter shore no grief nor ill may pene- 
trate. I go not like the warrior bold, soothed in 
death by the shattering of spears, the shouts of 
victory and the clash of swords ; but like the rob- 
ber, caught in crime and lashed to post of fire, 
while all about the hardened, evil faces leer and 
scoff. But I fear not death. Had I a hundred 
lives, and were each crowned with the promise of 
celestial joy, at the call of duty gladly would I 
lay them down; and, would their loss break my 
country's chains, think them not vainly lost ! But 
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now the sacrifice is vain. To the future I leave no 
monument and bequeath no enduring fame. Toil- 
ing for my people and for posterity, I see my 
labours dissipated and the dreams of years shat- 
tered in a day. For me the paths of glory lead 
not to glorious death. For me the fierce joys 
of war can ease not nor lessen the pains attending 
the separation of soul and body. But they shall 
see how an Inca can face the last great change, 
and even their coward hearts will do justice to 
my courage. But promise me, Rimac, that you 
^•ill escape if it lies within your power, and, if the 
hope of triumph be not lost forever, that you 
will strive to leave the country." 

"I promise, oh Inca," I responded. "Not while 
there is hope will I abandon your people to these 
wolves of conquest; but, with the last hope gone, 
I will strive to leave the country." 

" 'Tis well ; this night the chance of escape may 
offer." And he embraced me tenderly and was 
about to bid me farewell when the guard admitted 
a messenger. 

With his feet bare, and a light burden on his 
back, the chasqui entered the room as if the divin- 
ity that had formerly hedged the Inca roimd had 
not yet fallen from his imperial form. By a ges- 
ture Atahuallpa commanded him to speak. 

"Oh Inca, divine master," he exclaimed. "I 
am come from Xauxa — from the prison of Huas- 
car, your brother." 

"What of him?" asked the captive monarch. 

"Lo, he is dead!" responded the messenger 
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gloomily; "dead by Spanish treachery — dead by 
the cord!" 

"If he be dead, then shall I soon be with him," 
responded Atahuallpa with emotion. "Tell your 
tale." 

"The Inca knows that days agone men were 
sent by the invaders against the ancient fortress of 
Xauxa. It fell without a struggle into their 
hands, for such was the Inca's command. The 
white captain then made offer to Huascar to set 
him at liberty and raise him to the throne in re- 
turn for a given quantity of gold and silver and 
precious stones that he might cause to be gathered 
from the temples and the sanctuaries and from 
hidden places. This, Huascar would not do, but 
rejected the proposal with virtuous scorn — and so 
—he died!" 

"My noble brother!" exclaimed the Inca. 
"With all his erring, true at the last ! And shall 
I be less brave? Nay ; let them come ; I am ready. 
Seeing the influence that Inca leadership exerts 
over my people, they seek to destroy all those of 
noble blood) that revolt may find no center. I am 
the next victim! Farewell, Rimac; heed well my 
words!" And he embraced me again and we 
parted. 

Without doubt the monarch was right. The in- 
vaders, seeing the singular influence of those of 
the Inca blood over the people, sought to destroy 
the forceful leaders that the conquest might be 
finished with little resistance. 
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The night passed without chance of escape. On 
the next morning the Inca was brought to trial for 
his alleged misconduct, though the sentence had 
been pronounced already. 

Early in the day Pizarro sought me out and had 
me draw up at his dictation a series of charges 
meant to give a colour of legality to the execution 
already determined upon. The charges, as I re- 
member them, were twelve in number, and covered 
a variety of crimes, or alleged crimes. Among 
the charges were those of idolatry, polygamy, the 
usurpation of the throne of Peru, the assassination 
of Huascar, withholding the wealth of the empire 
from the conquerors, inciting insurrection among 
the natives, refusing submission to the emperor of 
Spain, refusing to abdicate the throne in favour of 
Toparca, the wanton destruction of the royal store- 
houses, and several others equally absurd. 

The charges were so false that after I had 
written them down I tore the paper across with the 
intensest disgust. 

"Why can you not slay him without this hy- 
pocrisy and this make-believe of justice?" I cried, 
"Why seek to justify a predetermined murder by 
such dissembling as this? Away with formality 
and tie him to the stake! Not here can he find 
justice!" 

" * Whatever is expedient is just;' *Dead men 
never bite,' " responded Pizarro, quoting two very 
popular Spanish proverbs. But there was a trace 
of shame on his face as he gathered up the pieces 
of paper and went, strangely overlooking my 
disrespect in tearing the document. 
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A form of trial was held, and Pizarro sat as 
judge. The charges were read and witnesses ex- 
amined, after which the judge and the witnesses 
deliberated for a short while upon the expediency 
of the Inca's death. A verdict of guilty was re- 
turned, and he was condemned to die that very 
day. The doom of the monarch was proclaimed 
by sound of trumpets in the plaza. 

After this mockery of a trial was over Pizarro 
sought me out again and asked my presence at the 
execution. I desired to remain in my prison cham- 
ber, and so I told him; but from some motive of 
devilish cruelty the conqueror would not allow 
me to do so. I knew I should be dragged to the 
square did I refuse to go, so I walked thither, and 
was present at the awful execution. 



CHAPTER XXXm 

Containing an accotmt of the death of AtahuaUpa. 

When the hour came for the Inca's execution, 
the natives, as before, were gathered on the sur- 
rounding hills; and, as before, they made no at- 
tempt at rescue; for on this occasion the monarch 
had forbidden any show of force, as he knew it 
would be worse than useless. As had been the 
case with Incona, Atahuallpa was bound to the 
stake and the faggots piled high about him. 
Valverde advanced with his crucifix, and the Inca 
was commanded to abjure the Sun religion and 
accept the faith of the conquerors. Like the 
princess, he scorned the proposals of the priest. 

"Nay ; never will I call on Christan God, or bow 
my knee to him my murderers serve,'' he cried 
proudly ; "but rather let me turn my expiring gaze 
on yon glorious god of day, now sinking in the 
west. Thou, oh Sun, art the true and never chang- 
ing God — ^the one eternal, omnipotent All — ^with 
the strange power to dissipate into nothingness 
this circling universe and all it doth contain. 
Other gods, begot by man, are bom and grow and 
perish between your morning waking and your 
evening sleep! But Thou — ^Thou art as old as 
Time, as great as space, and as omnipotent as 
Fate! 

"God of the helpless ; God of the weak ! In this 
dread hour hear thy people's prayers. Succor 
and save them, for they are in peril; protect and 
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care for them, for their enemies press heavily upon 
them. Strong are their foes, and full of evil and 
greed; bent on conquest, lust-driven and gold- 
crazed! In their rule is slavery; in their civilisa- 
tion is extermination; and behind their religion 
lurks the foul worship of gold ! Hear our prayers, 
oh God, and answer them; and, as in the days of 
old thou coimseled face to face with Capac, even 
so draw near once more and coimsel again with 
thy people. 

"Oh God of my ancestors! embosomed in thy 
softest rays thy people had grown great and good. 
Thy protecting care had ever given them strength 
and glory, and thine forever hath been the praise ! 
Wilt. desert them now, when more than ever they 
need thine aid? Nay; it cannot be! 'Tis but a 
sacrifice thou demandeth, and here I offer it, freely 
and without complaint. Take me, oh God, and 
spare my people ; and from my ashes made to-day 
cause soon to spring some mighty hero^some 
demi-god to beat these plimderers back to Spain ! 
Send them another Capac, to rebuild the empire 
and set its people free !" 

Then, turning his head toward the priest, he 
cried proudly: — 

"Miscreant, finish your work. Light quick the 
faggots and observe you closely how an Inca 
dies !" 

Atahuallpa's invocation produced so great an 
effect upon me that I almost thought to see some 
mysterious interposition to save him from the 
fire. But the gods of the Incas remained mute, as 
the gods of the barbarians ever do. 
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The priest took the torch from the hand of the 
soldier, as he had done on that former occasion, 
and thrust it among the faggots. Soon the flames 
leaped hungrily up for their victim. I closed my 
eyes to shut out the awful sight. Not another 
sound did I hear from the Inca; but, opening my 
eyes presently, I saw him through the flames. The 
thongs that had held his hands had burned away, 
leaving those burned and blackened members free ; 
and he had raised them and crossed them on his 
breast. The priest hailed this as a sign that he 
had embraced the Christian faith, and 'twas his 
exclamation that caused me to open my eyes. 

Valverde stepped forward as if to administer the 
rite of extreme unction; but at that instant the 
ropes of maguey that had held the body to the 
post gave way, and the burned and blackened 
figure of Atahuallpa, last of the Incas, fell forward 
in a sea of flame, and a thousand sparks leaped 
upward as he fell. And with them there passed 
the soul of the great monarch into that everlasting 
silence where ambition can no longer inspire nor 
glory thrill. 

With Atahuallpa all was over. For him the 
worry and heartache and toil and struggle and din 
and turmoil of life were past. He lived and died 
a hero. A king indeed was he, and by his death 
I lost a brother and a most dear friend, for he 
had that about him that endeared him to me above 
all the men I had ever met. Among the great he 
would have been counted great. His ashes are 
mingled with the flowers, and are blown by the 
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winds of Time to the four quarters of the empire ; 
and an enslaved people moan an eternal requiem 
over his dust. 

For the time the death of the Inca struck terror 
into the hearts of the Spaniards and natives alike. 
The invaders, now that the cowardly deed was 
done, were in deadly fear of an uprising. 
Throughout the night the guards were doubled. 
The horses were kept saddled and bridled, and the 
conquerors slept near their steeds, fully armed 
and ready to repel the attack they feared would 
come, but which came not. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 
Narrating my escape from Ccucamalca. 

Late that night came my chance of escape. Juan 
Ferreira, whom years before I had saved from 
starvation, was made sole guard over me. In the 
silence of the night he came to me. 

"Friend," said he, "I would assist you were the 
thing possible. I never forget a service, and I 
know you have a desire to get quickly away from 
this place, for your death is near if you remain. 
But escape is not possible. They would pursue 
and overtake you, and should I assist you my life 
must be the forfeit." 

"Will you assist me, Ferreira, if I can show 
you that it can be done with little danger to your- 
self, and with the prospect of certain success?" I 
asked eagerly. 

"I will indeed," quoth he. "I have little love 
for these beasts, and for years have hated them and 
their manner of life. I have not dared discover 
my dislike to them ; but, could I escape with you, 
gladly would I do it. I am of noble birth," he 
continued, proudly, "and not of this sort, though 
for years I have been with them. My love of 
gaming hath estranged me from my family and 
brought me hither, but 'tis little I love the life." 

"Ferreira," I exclaimed, "all hangs upon you. 
Once outside the gates, the plans are laid that will 
take us swift to Quito. Once there, if the people 
can be roused to action, we will back again and 
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sweep this vile scum from the fair face of earth. 
But, if the people will not rise, then we will fly 
to Spain, for I have plans whose success only delay 
can prevent. Cast your lot with mine, and untold 
riches shall be yours !" 

"I have little desire to fight against my com- 
rades, much as I hate them," he replied. "But 
your lot is mine. Come, we will leave the city if 
we can." 

I made Pizarro's history and his letters secure 
about my person and left the prison with Ferreira. 
Together we flitted quickly through the streets. 
To leave the city we selected the old route to the 
springs, as it was the one best known to me. 
Watchful as were the guards at the mouth of the 
avenue, we slipped by them, and were well on our 
way to the gates when a dark form in clanking 
harness loomed up before us. Before we had 
time to think of retreat, or to seek the cover of 
the deeper shadows, a voice hailed us from the 
darkness, crying: — 

"Ho, guards ; what do ye there? Back to your 
posts ! Nay ; hold a moment ; I would have speech 
with ye." 

The voice was that of Pizarro. He had mis- 
taken us for the guards. Without doubt he had 
been reconnoitring near the gates and was now 
returning to his quarters. I saw that retreat was 
impossible, and in a low voice I bade my companion 
stand till the governor should come up. 

I was unarmed; but, as Pizarro approached, I 
quickly formed a plan of action. When within 
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half a dozen paces of us, he paused and peered at 
us through the darkness, for the first time seem- 
ing to feel that all was not right. In the interval 
of his pause I seized my companion's sword and 
sprang upon the governor with uplifted weapon. 

Quick as was my action, he was prepared for 
ine ; and my savage lunge was cleverly parried with 
liis own weapon. Then it was thrust and parry, 
and parry and thrust, till the night air rang 
weirdly with the clanging of our weapons. I heard 
the guards at the end of the street cry an alarm, 
and up within the square I heard the sound of 
horses, and knew that soldiers were mounting in 
hot haste and would soon be upon us. 

Knowing me to be the better swordsman, Pizarro 
fought warily, seeking to prolong the conflict till 
help should arrive. Well knowing, however, that 
all depended on the work of the next few minutes, 
I sprang upon the Spaniard fiercely and beat 
down his guard. To escape my onslaught he 
stepped backward, but tripped and went down 
asprawl upon the stones. The next instant my 
sword's point was at his throat. My blood was 
hot, and I would have slain him then and there had 
not Ferreira laid a hand upon my arm. 

"Nay," he cried; "spare him for my sake! I 
cannot forget that he is my commander. Leave 
him and fly !" 

He spoke earnestly ; and, hot as was my temper, 
I found it in my mind to grant his request. 

Snatching Pizarro's sword, I handed the good 
weapon I had been using to its rightful owner ; and, 
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leaving the governor sprawling on the ground, we 
hurried down the street. Behind us, the while, we 
heard the quick foot-falls of the guards, and behind 
them the echoing hoof-beats of the horses, as their 
silver-shod hoofs fell upon the stone-paved streets. 

"Quick! Your arquebuse!" I heard Pizarro 
cry as the first guard reached him; and, looking 
back over my shoulder as I ran, I saw a flash of 
flame and heard a loud report. With a quick 
sinking of the heart I saw my companion fall 
before me, sorely wounded. Thus was he repaid 
for the mercy he had so lately granted the Spanish 
governor. 

"Your weapon!" I heard Pizarro cry in a 
frenzy; and another flash and sharp report fol- 
lowed instantly. I felt a hot and tingling sensa- 
tion in my right arm, and knew that I was hit, 
though hurt but little. Howbeit, I tumbled down 
beside my companion as if hard hit, for it was no 
part of m}'^ purpose to leave him and escape alone ; 
unless, indeed, I found him beyond all aid. 

In answer to my whispered inquiry he told me he 
was shot in the leg, and that his injury would pre- 
vent his escape, as he could not stand upon the 
wounded limb. He besought me to leave him and 

fly. 

"Fly !" he cried. "You can do me no good here. 
We can but die, the both of us !" 

"Nay !'' I answered, "I will not fly ! We escape 
or die together!'' And at the moment it looked 
like death, and we neither of us had hope of leav- 
ing the city alive. 
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Without plan as yet, I continued flat upon the 
ground and heard a horse thunder down the street 
and halt near Pizarro. 

^^The Englishman has tried to escape, aided by 
his guard, Ferreira," I heard the governor say. 
"But both lie yonder on the stones, thanks to my 
good marksmanship. May the plague strike me 
if ever again I laud the sword and decry the arque- 
buse, for to-night the sword has been my undoing, 
while to these good weapons we owe our salvation ! 
Give me an ass that carries me, rather than a horse 
that throws me ! Truly, they fell like stuck pigs ! 
Hasten yonder and mark the result of my shots.** 

The horseman dashed on, but again drew rein as 
he neared our prostrate bodies. We lay perfectly 
still, daring scarcely to breathe. But a plan was 
forming in my mind. He urged on his snorting 
and trembling beast till the creature's head and 
neck reached over us and the rider looked down 
upon us as we lay upon our faces in the street. 
My heart was knocking in my ears, but I lay as 
one dead and made no sign of life. 

"Both dead !" he shouted back to Pizarro ; "deaul, 
as all traitors and mar-plots should be. Truly, 
a good riddance!" 

This was the supreme instant. I heard the gov- 
ernor and the guards approaching; and, further 
back, other horsemen. I sprang to my feet, and 
before the man above me could recover from his 
great surprise, the sword of Pizarro had found his 
heart's blood. With a low moan he toppled from 
his horse to the spot I had but then risen from. 
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Then I gathered Ferreira in my arms and threw 
him into the saddle. Leaping up behind him I 
gave rein to the powerful animal I had so strangely 
captured, and dashed down the street in the direc- 
tion of the city's gates. 

Some sounds of pursuit I heard ; but these died 
away as we reached the open country without the 
walls, where dark and mysterious forms rose si- 
lently on every hand, yet offered not to stay us 
either in friendship or in enmity. 

At last I puUed up the gallant steed, and made 
myself known to the excited group of natives that 
formed quickly about us. I told them of our 
escape, and made them understand that my com- 
panion had aided me greatly, and that the evil 
deeds of the Spaniards had so filled him with 
disgust that thenceforward he would cast his lot 
with the Children of the Sun. We were received 
by them with every sign of affection, and my heart 
beat high with the hope of leading them success- 
fully against their oppressors. 

Having some little knowledge of virtuous plants 
and herbs, and some skill as a chirurgeon, I exam- 
ined the wound of my companion. I found that 
the ball had entered the fleshy part of the right leg 
from behind, and that after chipping off a small 
piece of bone, it had made its way to the fore part 
of the limb, where it lay just beneath the skin. I 
cut into it, and, by a little pressure, forced the ball 
from the limb into my open hand. The small piece 
of bone I removed also. Then I bathed the injury, 
applied some healing salve much esteemed among 
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the natives, and bound it up; knowing well that, 
though it might prove painful, my good friend 
would be himself again in a few days could rea- 
sonable quiet and rest be found for him. As 
for my own wound, it proved no more than a 
scratch. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

In which a new Inca is proclaimed. 

The day dawned before I finished dressing my 
companion's wound. I looked about me to dis- 
cover, if possible, the strength of the natives 
gathered about the city, at the Inca's last re- 
quest, to afford me safety in my flight. They 
were there in goodly numbers; and a sort of 
dumb despair sat on their faces that made me 
think them ripe for a desperate attempt to free 
their country from the grasp of the despoilers 
within the city. With the Inca dead, the last 
reason for sparing Caxamalca was gone. 

I assembled the captains and the few inferior 
nobles that I found with the scattered army, and 
to them I unfolded my plans. I doubted not 
that the Spaniards would sally forth at an early 
hour and seek to retake Ferreira and myself. It 
was my plan to take them by surprise and meet 
them with as large a force as possible, killing 
as many as we could and driving the others back 
to the city. Then, when darkness fell again, we 
could set fire to the town in a hundred places 
and pick our enemies off by the light of the 
burning city as they sought to escape. The 
thing seemed easy; and to this day I have not 
doubted its complete success had not an unfore» 
seen event marred the plan. 

I removed Ferreira to a place of safety, and 
marshaled my forces as well as I could on so 
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short a notice, keeping them close hidden the 
while; a few only showing themselves the better 
to allay suspicion. The larger part of the native 
army, if I may so name the unorganised host, 
was disposed on the two sides of a deep ravine 
that I hoped to lure the Spaniards into. 

Sure enough, it fell about even as I had wished ; 
and, shortly after daybreak, the Spanish horse- 
men, headed by Pizarro himself, dashed from the 
city's gates. Coming up to the natives that I 
had purposely placed near the walls, the caval- 
cade halted to learn the whereabouts of Ferreira 
and myself, one of whom, at least, they knew 
to be badly wounded and not far distant. 

The natives answered as I haul schooled them; 
and with fierce joy I saw the Spaniards turn their 
horses' heads in the direction of my waiting 
army. Gayly they cantered along, fearing no evil, 
but hoping, doubtless, to murder soon the daring 
twain they sought. 

At last they entered the narrow defile; and 
as they did so I rode out on my captured steed 
from a protecting hillock at the head of about 
two hundred native soldiers, who were, of course, 
not mounted. With these I closed the mouth 
of the ravine, at the same time giving the signal 
that had been agreed upon for beginning the 
conflict. 

As I did so dark forms rose on either side of 
the defile and poured a deadly volley of arrows, 
stones, darts and spears upon the Spanish horse^ 
men. 
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A completer surprise I never saw. Within the 
first minute of the conflict — if I may so name it 
— I saw at least three of the Spaniards topple 
and fall from their horses. At once all was con- 
fusion among them. The attack, so deadly and 
80 unexpected, threw the conquerors into a rout 
as utter as ever disgraced inexperienced troopers. 
They huddled together like trapped wolves, and 
all the time the darts, arrows and stones fell like 
hail among them, while the triumphant cries of 
their foes sang the song of death in their ears. 
Within the second minute after the attack it was 
every man for himself; and in a short time all 
who remained alive were flying back toward the 
city, broken and beaten. 

All was working nicely, and even as I had 
planned. At the mouth of the ravine they met a 
solid wall of the bravest soldiers I could gather, 
for I had foreseen that there the battle must rage 
vriiti its greatest intensity. Thirty met two hun- 
dred. The thirty were Spaniards, mounted and 
well armed, whose wont it was to ride over the 
despised natives like so much stubble. The two 
hundred were men of Quito and Peru, but all were 
tried spearsmen. In three rows, with long spears 
set firmly in the ground, they awaited the return 
of the enemy. The first in the rout paused before 
that wall of glittering weapons and fell back 
to await the others. In this manner something 
like order was restored in their ranks, for soon 
the entire cavalcade stood motionless before my 
motionless men, even while the natives in the rear 
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pressed them sorely. Pizarro came last; and 
when he saw how matters were placed, a great 
oath escaped him. He was undaimted, however, 
and cried out right bravely: — 

"Upon them, men! Will ye, who have faced 
thousands, now cower before tens?'' And he 
dashed forward at the glittering row of spears. 

But at that instant came a strange interruption 
that stopped him in his tracks. High up on the 
side of the ravine a voice cried out: — 

"Hold, all! I, Toparca, hereditary Inca of 
Tavantinsuyu, command peace ! Soldiers of Peru, 
let the brave white men pass through your lines 
into the city. They are my friends, and most 
terribly will I punish all who bar their way !" 

The voice was that of a boy, shrill and unformed. 
I looked upward and saw the half-brother of 
Atahuallpa, known as Toparca. He was a weak 
creature, and had long been kept near Pizarro, 
perhaps with the design of making a tool of him. 
That this weakling should think seriously of 
aspiring to the throne of Tavantinsuyu in the 
troublous times the country was passing through, 
had not entered my mind; nor could I now be- 
lieve that the natives would heed his voice. 

In the pause that followed his cry, I looked 
confidently at my men; but was surprised beyond 
measure to find full half their number lowering 
their spears, ready to obey the voice of their newly 
proclaimed Inca. 

"Stand firm, my men," I cried in the native 
tongue. "Heed not the weak words of this 
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stripling with the woman's voice — ^this pawn set 
up by the oppressors ! Stand firm, and the battle 
is ours, and the destroyers shall be swept from 
your land forever!" 

Among the men there now arose a confusion of 
voices ; and I could see that the men of Peru were 
breaking toward Toparca, while the true and 
tried veterans of Quito stood firm at my command. 
My blood boiled at the ruin this weak boy was 
bringing to my well-laid plans. 

"Mar-plot!" I cried, springing from my steed 
and running up the hill toward him with drawn 
sword, "your life shall pay for this foolish 
meddling !" 

Then the men of Peru broke and quickly ranged 
themselves about the shrinking form of the new 
Inca. The men of Quito, too, turned from the 
Spaniards for bne moment. But during that 
moment the horsemen dashed through the weakened 
lines and made straight for the city, leaving some 
twelve of their number dead on the field. But they 
carried with them the steed I had abandoned, as 
well as the horses of their dead companions. 'Tis 
a pleasant memory with me yet that the last I 
ever saw of Pizarro was his back, as he fled from 
me toward the city. 

A great disgust came over me at this miscarriage 
of my plans ; but my anger shortly vanished, and 
a pity for Toparca and his people seized me. 

"Weak and foolish boy!" I cried; "dost think 
to win these Spaniards for your friends ? As well 
seek friendship of wild beasts, thirsting for your 
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blood! You have ruined my fairest hopes, and 
fastened on your people for all time the heavy yoke 
of Spanish tyranny !" 

"Men of Quito," I continued, addressing my old 
companions, "in ye the spirit of liberty yet lives, 
and my wish is that it may never perish from your 
hearts ! Naught is there left for you to do in this 
distracted land. Your duty lies to the north, 
whither I now journey. Those who desire may 
follow mc, and, can we raise an army, we will back 
again and carry out our plans without the aid of 
these weaklings of Peru, who prefer slavery to 
liberty, and Spaniards for friends rather than the 
men of Quito!" 

Then I left the wrangling factions and hastened 
to Ferreira. A few words told him all, as we made 
hurried preparations to depart for Quito. 

I found hamaca bearers as had been arranged 
by Atahuallpa; and, placing Ferreira in one, my- 
self I entered another, and our long journey to 
the City of the Sun began. 

Swiftly our carriers flew. Relays awaited us 
every two leagues as Atahuallpa had planned. 
Everywhere along the route we noted the terror 
the Spaniards had inspired. The magic of the 
Inca's name was gone. The foundations of social 
order had been swept away. I marveled that we 
found carriers at every post. A mighty sadness 
and a fearful terror seemed to weigh upon the 
land, and the people were filled with an insane de- 
sire to destroy. About us as we fled we witnessed 
the destruction of an empire — unimaginable in its 
awfulness. 
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Temples, and walls, and terraced gardens, and 
aqueducts, that had cost infinite labour to erect, 
were being wantonly wrecked and ruined. The 
great store-houses were being sacked and burned 
by the natives ; the land lay untilled and the crops 
unharvested, while the llamas strayed unherded 
over the mountains and the hills. Men, women 
and children were deserting their homes and flying 
to the moimtains or to distant provinces. Every- 
where disorder had succeeded order. The mar- 
velous machinery of the empire had broken down, 
and the forces of anarchy and dissolution were at 
work. The work of centuries was being quickly 
destroyed. Everything that had marked the 
advance of the People of the Sim from barbarism 
was being wrecked or burned. Gold and silver 
had acquired an importance in the eyes of the 
natives, and temples and palaces were being plim- 
dered of their rich stores, to be soon scattered or 
else hoarded up in secret places. 

The fettered instincts of savagry, deep hidden 
in the hearts of the natives, had broken the weak 
barriers Incarial civilisation had imposed and now 
betrayed the kinship of man and beast. Freed 
from the directing force of custom, and inspired by 
hate and terror, the destructive passions of the 
natives became the great and moving forces of 
their lives, sinking them below their normal selves 
down into a sphere where instinct seemed to rule 
and reason find no place; removing quickly the 
thin but showy coat of Incarial civilisation and 
leaving the untamed savage bare. The order- 
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loving Children of the Sun had been changed into 
destructive animals ; but their efforts were directed 
against the works of their own hands. 

How unreal this great upheaval seemed. The 
unreason of it all stupefied me. Out of my dazed 
eyes I beheld it as a gigantic dream-drama, spread 
over a stage of a thousand miles, out of which I, 
a phantom actor, was striving to escape. What 
was the purpose behind it all? Was there a pur- 
pose behind it all? What Power had called this 
great nation out of the night-time of the Unknown? 
What Power was now bent on its destruction? 
The Spaniards seemed too insignificant to be 
thought of as the real cause of the mighty changes 
going on about me. They were but the spark 
that had loosed the avalanche. Were they the 
instnunents of blind Chance, or of fixed Purpose? 

And I — who and what was I that I should be 
thrown into this mighty upheaval? How came I 
upon this stage? Oh, the Mystery of it all ! Life 
is a sealed book, a play with Destiny, an unsolved 
Riddle, a groping in the Dark, an uncertain day 
between two starless nights ; and Man but a Shut- 
tlecock, to be moved hither and thither by the 
unknown forces that play upon him. 

On we sped through the waste of an empire — 
through burning towns and over broken roads. 
Bands of marauding natives were everywhere, and 
the destruction seemed well-nigh universal. More 
than once our way was blocked by armed bands, 
but a word from me would open the way to the 
capital. We travelled night and day, and hardly 
stopped to eat. 
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When we came near Quito the destruction was 
less marked) and order again became noticeable. 
The royal store-houses remained unplundered and 
were guarded by armed and orderly soldiers. The 
palaces and the temples had not been sacked ; and, 
altogether, the appearance of things was much the 
same as when I left the city many months before. 
The period of despair for Quito had not yet come. * 
From the natives we learned that Ruminavi, one 
of Atahuallpa's old commanders, had usurped the 
throne, and that an army upheld him in his designs. 

I much misdoubted me my cordial reception by 
this chief, for he had ever been a surly fellow, 
though withal a good soldier and a leader of men. 
But it was no time to hesitate, and we hurried on 
to the capital. 

When we arrived at the City of the Sun we found 
it full of soldiers. Ruminavi was proving him- 
self an energetic ruler, and everywhere were seen 
the evidences of his forceful hand. 

We went at once to my home, where my devoted 
wife was clasped in my arms. She met me with 
anxious glance and frightened questionings. I 
had been mourned as one already dead. My own 
captivity and the captivity of the Inca had been 
known throughout the empire, and even Atah- 
uallpa's plans for my second escape had been 
carried to Maona by swift chasquis; but that I 
could be there at her side, covering her own face 
and the faces of our children with kisses, seemed 
almost too good to be true. She broke down and 
wept for joy, just as her English sister must have 
done in similar circumstances. 
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Ferrcira, whose wound had healed during the 
journey, was made acquainted with my (ajwlj; 
and, after a bath and a change of raiment, we 
partook of some refreshments and set out for the 
palace of the new ruler. I told him of the death 
of Atahuallpa and related my own adventures and 
escape. I thought he seemed more pleased than 
otherwise when he learned of the Inca's death. 

But when I spoke of a descent upon the 
Spaniards, my plans fell upon unsympathetic ears. 
He declared he should defend the country whose 
throne he had seized; but refused to lead his 
troops into the kingdom of Peru, the which he 
professed to believe to lie beyond his rightful rule. 
Nor would he permit me to lead his soldiers beyond 
the borders of Quito. 

Howbeit, little did I care. The ties that once 
had bound me to the country were all dissolved. 
The coming of the Spaniards, the death of Atah- 
uallpa, the weakness of Toparca, and the ap- 
proaching dissolution of the empire, decided me 
to seek to escape from the land. 

Ruminavi gave a ready consent to my safe 
conduct to the coast, and was very willing that I 
should take with me the treasure the Inca had 
given me. My standing with the army of the 
empire may have helped him to his quick decision. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

We leave the land of the Incas and set sail for 

Panama, 

Now by the next day we were ready for our 
departure, for I knew that delay endangered the 
success of my plans. Accompanied by a few 
litter and treasure bearers and a small guard, we 
left forever the City of the Sun. Not without 
regret did I take leave of my old companions — 
the captains and the Inca nobles. Howbeit, my 
duty was plain. 

Maona, too, was loath to leave the land of her 
birth. But when I touched on the cruelty of the 
Spaniards, and the certain fate of our children 
and ourselves should we remain, her decision was 
very quickly made, and, good angel that she was, 
she gave her aid to our hurried departure. 

The journey to the coast was made without 
special incident; and at last we arrived at San 
Miguel, some little below Tumbez, in the valley of 
the Tangarala. Out in the harbour floated the 
only ship that Pizarro had retained in the South 
Sea, the others having been sent, long since, to 
Panama, for re-enforcements and supplies. At 
the sight of the little vessel my long-forgotten 
English home seemed nearer, and there came over 
me a fierce longing to get quickly and forever away 
from that distracted country; and, mingled with 
this longing, was an unbounded joy at the fertile 
prospect opening up before me. 
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Not far from the shore I saw a fortress, a 
chapel, a magazine for stores, and several smaller 
buildings used, mayhap, as barracks by the score 
of soldiers left behind by Pizarro when he began 
his fateful march to Caxamalca. Near these 
buildings I saw a group of men. 

When we had approached within a short distance 
of the houses my little band was discovered; and, 
as we came nearer, the Spaniards came out to 
meet us, for they seemed to have little fear of the 
natives. They recognised Ferreira at once, and his 
presence may have assured them of our peaceful 
intentions. I saw among them some three or four 
of my old companions of eight years agone, and 
called them by name. 

"What, Navarro, Peralta, Molina, Riviera; do 
you not know me?" I cried. 

They stared at me for an instant, and then 
Peralta cried out: — 

"Ah ; 'tis the English Knight of Santiago — our 
old comrade of eight years agone. Time hath 
dealt lightly with you, friend Morton; but where 
have you been these ages, and how came you here? 
Long did we mourn you as one dead, when you did 
vanish so suddenly from the camp on that first 
voyage." 

Then I had to tell my old comrades the story of 
my capture by the natives, and of my adventures 
since that time, concealing only the true part I 
had played in more recent events. Pizarro had 
not thought it advisable to spare a force to carry 
news to the little band of sick men on the coast. 
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and I knew it ; and mine was the first full account 
they had had of the adventures of their comrades, 
though they had gathered some vague ideas of 
their movements from the natives. So I made my 
story fit my needs. 

"And now," I said, concluding, "I am sent by 
our noble governor, Pizarro, with gifts and mes- 
sages for the emperor. Where is Villamel, for 
he is urged to an immediate departure?'' 

"He is on the ship,'' answered Navarro, who 
seemed to be in command on shore. And taking 
up a piece of white cloth, he fixed it on a spear and 
waved it in the air. Soon there was an answering 
signal on the ship; and a boat put out from her 
side containing, among others, Villamel himself. 
I met him at the water's edge and made myself 
known to him. I stated my pretended mission and 
handed him the letter I had prepared for this 
very occasion. 

This was the supreme instant. It was not 
without trepidation that I awaited his slow read- 
ing of the letter. However, the deception worked 
even better than I could have hoped. That we 
had come without horses did not excite his wonder, 
for scarcely one in four of Pizarro's men were 
mounted, and horses were more valuable than gold. 
Nor were his suspicions aroused by the number of 
natives with us, for the natives of the coast district 
were friendly. 

"By Saint Jago !" he cried, finishing the letter, 
"the very thing ! I have long wished to get away 
from this plague spot, where there is naught to 
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do but sicken and die. Look about you, Senor 
Morton ; look at these miserable wretches ! When 
the gobernador left here months agone a few well 
men were left to protect and care for the sick. 
Now the sick are dead, and those that were well are 
sick. What a pity that we have not orders to 
take the entire party back to Panama !" 

They were indeed a miserable looking lot of 
wretches. 

"Are you alone in this enterprise?" Villamel in- 
quired. 

"I have with me the soldier, Ferreira, whom you 
know, and my wife and children," I replied. 

And then I had to repeat my strange story. 
Villamel was an interested listener, and raised no 
perplexing questions. He knew but little of the 
recent happenings at Caxamalca; and I make no 
doubt it seemed but natural to him that on the 
arrival of the Spaniards I should have cast my 
fortunes with Pizarro — my old comrade — rather 
than with the infidel monarch. 

"Truly," said he, "you have had a wonderful 
career during all these years ; and, had it not been 
for our expedition, you must have spent your life 
among these wretched infidels. But the goberna- 
dor names not Ferreira in the letter?" 

"True," I responded; "but does he not say 
*and all those with him?' Until the last moment 
it was not known who was to accompany me." 
Then I called up Maona and the children and pre- 
sented them. 

"Truly, this is no land for a lady," quoth Villa- 
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mel. "And I marvel not that you have a desire 
to get your family out of the country. If the 
half of what you have told me is true — ^and I doubt 
no part of it — ^the deeds that are being done yonder 
are startling enough to flutter even a hardened 
adventurer's heart. To-day we sail ; I shall make 
ready at once. The wind favours us." 

My carriers and guards were dismissed; and, 
with my wife and children and Ferreira, I went on 
board the little vessel. I concealed as nearly as I 
might the true value of the gold and jewels I 
carried, and spoke of it as presents from Fizarro 
to the emperor. 

Villamel made everything ready; and near the 
close of day we set sail for Panama and left 
behind us forever the golden lands of the Incas — 
the land made marvelous by the strange wisdom 
of the Children of the Sim. Maona and myself, 
standing on the deck of the little vessel, wept as 
the coast-line faded from our sight. And as we 
sailed west and north the great mountains seemed 
to rise to meet the sky, and to form a sombre cur- 
tain that shut out the light of day. Darkness 
fell upon us with all the suddenness that marks a 
tropic clime. Even so, thought I, is the curtain 
of a dark night closing quickly and forever upon 
the history of a great people — ^upon the sons and 
daughters of a golden age — leaving them naught 
but despair — a despair without horizon or limita- 
tion — ^a despair blacker than night and bitterer 
than death — ^than night without a dawn and than 
death without hope! 



CHAPTER XXXVn 

In which this history is brought to a close. 

The crew of the little vessel was made up of 
some seven men; but they were good seamen, and 
without accident or great delay brought the craft 
safely into the harbour at Panama. 

My first care after disembarking was to see the 
governor and make known to him my pretended 
mission, and to secure from him such information 
as I might concerning a vessel to Spain. I knew 
the uselessness of trying to secure passage direct 
to England, and feared that an attempt to charter 
a ship by means of gold would draw suspicion upon 
me and expose us to danger. 

I was, indeed, well settled in my plans, and long 
since had seen that the only course open to me was 
to sail boldly to Spain, seek an audience with the 
emperor and present the letters and history of 
Pizarro. Then, my pretended mission ended, as a 
citizen of England, and as one once high in the 
favour of the emperor himself, I could sail away 
to England, or to the Low Countries and thence 
to England, leaving no one the wiser for months 
to come for the deception I had practiced all the 
way from San Miguel to Spain; for I well knew 
that I had sailed from the Peruvian coast in the 
only vessel Pizarro had kept in the southern seas, 
and that no pursuit could be made. My plans 
seemed perfect, and I had little doubt of their com- 
plete success. 
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The governor of Panama — Rios by name — re- 
ceived me kindly, and without a thought that I 
was other than my letters made me to appear. I 
had to give him a full account of Pizarro's expedi- 
tion, which was a thing I could do without draw- 
ing heavily on my imagination; for had I not 
written it from Pizarro's own mouth and copied 
it twice thereafter? 

My own adventures, too, interested him greatly ; 
and when my story got abroad in the town we be- 
came objects of general interest — my wife and 
children no less than myself. But Maona shrank 
from the rude and admiring gaze of the Spanish 
adventurers, and was greatly pleased when the 
good governor extended to us the hospitalities of 
his palace, as it was termed through courtesy. 

As the envoy of Pizarro to the emperor, I was 
invested with some importance, and was received 
with high favour by the governor, though I early 
saw that Pizarro's rising fortunes had drawn upon 
him the ill-will of Rios. 

Panama had grown during my eight years' 
absence to be a place of considerable importance. 
Expeditions had been sent out each way along 
the coast, and the spirit of conquest and adventure 
had drawn thither many men, himgry for gold 
and power. 

Ferreira soon fell in with a number of reckless 
gamesters, who easily won from him the gold and 
valuable stones I had given him. Near the end 
of a night's debauch, when his last gem was staked, 
he saw his opponent cheating, and without more 
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ado reached across the table and struck him in 
the face. The usual challenge followed, and in the 
duel Ferreira was left dead on the field. I grieved 
for the man, for he was not without his good parts, 
though his passion for gaming, and his quick 
temper, made him a man not to be relied upon at 
all times. I saw him decently buried, and then 
made ready to continue our journey. 

The good governor of Panama furnished us an 
escort across the mountains, and animals for our 
transportation. He gave me letters for the em- 
peror touching a great project he had in mind, 
and urged me to see that they came safely into 
the hands of Charles himself. 

"God does much, friend Morton," said he as 
we were ready to start; "but he does not do all. 
He has jgiven the emperor a mighty coimtry 
stretching to the north and south, and here has 
cut it down to a narrow neck and peopled it with 
barbarians ready for our service. Now he has 
given us gold without stint; and if we do not cut 
this land in twain 'twill be an affront to providence. 
Say this to his gracious majesty when you see 
him, Morton, and some day we may have an easier 
means of transit 'twixt these two oceans than by 
the backs of horses."* 

Then he embraced me and wished me and my 
family godspeed; and we started upon what was 
to be our last journey over the soil of that western 
country. 

*The first suggestion of an Isthmian canal seems to 
have been made in 1520. 
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Reaching Nombre de Dios, we took ship ahnost 
immediately for Palos. The passage over was not 
without its incidents; but I shall not relate them 
here, as it is no part of my purpose to draw out 
this tale to an imseemly length. Enough that we 
arrived at Palos after a stormy passage, sick and 
tired of the sea, and anxious to reach our journey's 
end. This voyage was very severe on my poor 
wife, unused as she was to journeys by the sea. 
The voyage up the western coast, from San Miguel 
to Panama, had given her no idea of the grim 
terror of the ocean when lashed by high winds. 

You may make sure, dear reader, that it was 
with feelings of deepest relief that we stepped 
ashore at Palos. The court was at Barcelona at 
this time; and, after a few days* rest, we pushed 
forward to that place, first dispatching a letter 
to the emperor to acquaint him with my mission. 
I was received very graciously by the great 
monarch, for the news I brought him of the gold of 
Peru was very welcome. The specimens • of the 
precious metals that I left with him as if from 
Pizarro, pleased him greatly; but at the first he 
could not understand why the royal fifth had not 
been brought with me. I told him that the gover- 
nor's force was small, and that he awaited re-en- 
forcements from Panama before sparing the men 
necessary to give safety to so great a treasure. 
I called his attention to the report of Pizarro, 
where the governor seemed to make the same state- 
ment. This, it will be remembered, I had changed 
for this very occasion. 
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He listened with eagerness as I told him of the 
vast treasure the adventurers had obtained from 
the Inca ; and of the still greater treasures hoarded 
by the natives or yet reposing in the virgin soil. 
At his request I told him of my own adventures 
from the moment I left England to secure the 
divorce for Henry, up to the time of my arrival 
at his own court; howbeit, with some slight, but 
necessary, departures from the exact truth. The 
emperor took a great interest in the tale, and at 
its conclusion said: — 

"My royal brother of England, I hear, hath 
grown weary of waiting his divorce from the Holy 
Father at Rome, and of his own will hath put away 
Catherine and taken the Lady Anne Boleyn to 
wife." 

Thus it was that from the lips of the Spanish 
emperor I learned of the consummation of that 
strange and ardent passion of Henry's, which had 
been so long of its fulfillment, and had been the 
means of bringing me such a series of strange 
adventures ; yet which was now destined to consume 
itself quickly and leave far-reaching results. I 
recalled Henry's letter to Anne, that I had written 
and carried to her, and the king's words: "You 
and I shall have our desired end, which should be 
more to my heart's ease, and more quietness to 
my mind, than any other thing in the world." 
Poor king, poor queen! "Heart's ease," "quiet- 
ness of mind!" Where are they found? 

Finishing my story at last, I asked permission 
to take passage for England as soon as possible. 
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I learned that the relations of the two countries 
were not as friendly as they had been eight years 
agone, though not strained to the point of actual 
war. The emperor, however, granted my request ; 
but he desired first to confer on me some high 
honour for the supposed favour I had rendered 
the crown. This I declined for the time, and in a 
few days we were homeward bound. 

During the years that have fled I have often 
smiled as I thought of the surprise that must have 
come to Hernando Pizarro, brother to the gover- 
nor, when he arrived at the court of Charles a 
few months later, with the treasure and a copy of 
the history I had prepared so long before, and 
found the latter old news. Howbeit, no official 
notice was ever taken of the deception I had prac- 
ticed, and I doubt not the gold he brought was very 
welcome to his majesty. 

Homeward bound! After an absence of more 
than eight years, during which time I had been 
mourned as dead by my father's family, I was 
again drifting toward England's hospitable 
shores! A boimdless transport filled my mind — 
a feeling that after years of storm and strife I 
was drifting once more into a haven of sweetest 
rest. 

Mighty as had been the events of those eight 
years in the countries of Europe, methinks the 
events of that western world I had sailed from 
were mightier yet. In Europe monarchs had 
grown great or had been humbled; the Pope had 
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been imprisoned ; the holy church split by schisms | 

of which Luther was one head and Henry of £n^ 
land another. Mighty events, truly, that the 
world does not yet give true value to ; but in that 
western country the seeds of destruction had been 
sown that were destined to sweep away vast em- 
pires and create new civilisations. 

It was not without trepidation that I sou^t | 

an interview with Henry ; but it was the one ordeal \ 

to be faced before I could retire to the quietude I 

my soul longed for. i 

The king expressed much surprise and some | 

pleasure when I came into his presence. j 

"Ah, Morton," said he, "patiently did we wait 
your return, but years agone we gave you up for 
dead, for of your noble ship and gallant crew no 
word was ever had. Explain your long absencey 
for I am sure you have good cause for these years 
of silence.'' 

I did as he directed ; but before I had proceeded 
far he checked me and sent for Anne, that she, too, 
might hear the strange story. She came, tripping 
lightly, as bright and as beautiful as of yore, be- 
stowing her bright smiles impartially upon Henry 
and myself. Methought that in her face and form 
I could see the certain signs of approaching mater- 
nity; and at her warm welcome I was sure I saw 
a warning frown gather on the king's brow. But 
I met her without any of that flurry of the heart 
that her presence formerly had inspired. 

At the king's word I began my story again, and 
I foimd the royal pair good listeners. When I 
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told them of my marriage to Maona, methought 
the queen cast a reproving glance at me; but if 
she did it fell but lightly on my mind and heart, 
for Maona was fuUy possessed of both. 

Finishing my tale at last, I withdrew ; but next 
day, at his majesty's request, I brought Maona 
into the royal presence. 

The etiquette of the Inca's court served her well 
in this ordeal; and she stood before the English 
monarch with simple dignity, yet unabashed; and 
I had no reason to feel ashamed of the peerless 
mountain flower my strange adventures had given 
me. The graces of a queen were hers by nature, 
and her familiarity with the customs and the severe 
etiquette of the Inca's court, gave her complete 
self-possession, even when standing the the pres- 
ence of the crowned heads of Europe. 

Myself I have marveled at the ease with which 
she has met the trying demands my public life 
has made upon her; but ever hath she risen 
superior to every occasion, and her resourceful 
mind hath se^n and conquered all the difficulties 
growing out of her changed conditions of life; 
which, for the matter of that, have not been so 
great as one that hath not seen both English and 
Incarial court life, might be led to believe. 

Now it was my earnest desire to retire to the 
quietude of domestic life, and amid the peaceful 
surroundings of an English home bring up my 
children in a way that would make of them sturdy 
and honourable representatives of their father's 
native land. So desiring, I bought the estate 
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whereon I now reside ; but, after a few years, the 
alluring swirl of court politics drew me, almost a 
willing victim, from my retreat. My career at 
the court during the last years of Henry's reign, 
and the first years of the reign of Elizabeth, hath 
become a matter of history that I will not allude 
to here. 

And now, full of years, with a long life filled with 
both tender and bitter recollections behind me, and 
about me my children and my children's children, 
I complete the strange history of my early man- 
hood. As fly the many-shaped clouds across the 
sky, so pass now before the windows of my mind 
the many strange adventures of my youth, and I 
call back, as in a dream, the years that have rolled 
away. And as I write these final lines, Maona, 
the Inca's daughter, imperial still and beautiful in 
my own eyes, stands by my side, and I hear her 
soft voice fondly whisper : — 

" 'Tis a strange story, Rimac, and well merits 
the telling." 
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